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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tur die was cast! she said to herself, as she 
fied up towards the neighbourhcod of her own 
home—home such as it was. 

She stopped in a corner, and rolled up and 
concealed the money in a shawl, all but a 
sovereign. Oh, what a power money is! 

She, who had looked through the window 
of a certain eating-houze hours previously, 
with longing ravenous eyes, now went inside, 
and purchased half-a-pound of beef (cold), 
three fresh eggs, half-a pound of butter. In 
a rs she bought tea and sogar, and a 
bottle of port wine ; at a baker's a loaf; and 
at the greengrocer’s she ordered in half-a- 
hundred of coals, and paid for them. 

The greengrocer’s wife eyed her suspiciously, 
and rang the money on the counter. Had the 
girl been picking pockets? She had an odd, 
excited look. Her eyes shone as if she was 
in a fever. Followed by a boy carrying part 





of her purchases she entered F'orwood's rents, 
and ran upstairs 

Jessie was lying in the dark, very still. 
Was she asleep? Was she——? 

Sara hurriedly lit a candle, No, she was 
wide awake! 

“* Good news, Jessie, for a wonder !"’ throw- 
ing off her shawl. ‘I am going to light a 
fire, and give you a grand eupper.” 

Jessie coughed and smiled. She knew her 
friend's sanguine way of talking; but here 
was ® boy with parcele—here was a sack of 

here was Sara with deft hands already 
kindling a blaze, and patting on a kettle. 

A fresh egg. a bit of buttered toast, and 
some port wine, were brought to her side. She 
could hardly credit her senses, 

‘+ Waere——? ” was all she could gulp out. 

“I meta friend. He gave me money,” said 
Sara, kneeling atthe fire, and not looking round. 
She need not tell Jessie of her compact as yet. 
Jessie might oject to her selling herself into 
life-long bondage to a man she would never 
see. ‘* He has given me money, and you and 
I will never be cold and hungry again. I have 
ten pounds !” 





“Ten pounds!” almost soreamsd the 
other. 

** Yes; to-morrow I shall get your mother’s 
wedding-ring out of pawn, Jessie; and, oh! 
Jessie, if I could only take you away from tbia 
place into the couutry!”’ 

‘You never will alive, Sara! But, oh! do 
bury me somewhere near the fields, and where 
the birda willsing above me, und the daisies 
will grow on my grave!” 

** Do not talk abont such things, You make 
me miserable! Now I have money—money 
does wonders—you will have nourishing food 
and wine, and warmth. You won't kaow 
yourself; you will get besser | ”’ 

A hollow, hacking cough was the only reply 
to this remark—a cough that was in itself a 
death-knell, Care and luxaries might do 
much; but no human power could drag her 
out of the clutches of death. 

That was a marvellous ten pounds that Sara 
brought home, It did wonders—it went sur- 
prisingly far. ; 

In tne firet place, she redeemed the wedding- 
riog. some clothes, and blankets. Sue paid off 
the rent. She laid in a supply of tinned 
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soups gng@ port wipe, ang pugchs+-d, apme ‘eTo-morzow, no later,” vas his Igconig| ig, Forwood's-rentg do with @ thousgmd a- 
flowem@ in pots,to bgighteg the room, and a | reply. year?” in a tone of impagien 


new pair of. boots fer herself; and »till she 
tad ten shillings left. 
tatravagant? Supposing ehe never saw. or 
heard of Roger Hydeagain? Well, with their 
debts paid, and supplies in, and many things 
out Of pawn, they could still scrape along for 
some time, and sanguine Sara, fed and clothed, 
and warming herself at a good fire, had almost 
as much faith in thefature, and in something 
“turning up” as the celebrated Wilkine 
Micawber. 

Of course, she owed this ten pounds to the 
young map, and it would have to be paid 
some day—some day ! 

She must honestly stiok to her par& of the 
bargain, and send bim the address cla registry 
office in her neighbourhood, and did so; bab 
two, three, four days elapsed, and there was 
no reply. At lqgt,on the fifgh day, she re- 
ceived a hasty telegram :— ; 

« Meet me at the Temple Station to-day, at 
twelve o'clock, without fail!” 


It was negrly. eleyen.o’clcck. She had ) 
time to dreas and ses outin order in 
—. mare. Rabaemn aad page 

er new boots, apd waa. quite preseptable, aa, 
reapectabla gn); bak ber toe waS.ahilh 
pale a. OF € 






and. cheeks sunken ; 
her good ippks. were  & complate eolip 
To her au Meo frat, pacing the 
platform Waa gga in mourn- 
ing wish & on hig, het, andigoked 


ag if-he had not been in bed fox nights. 

‘I thought you were comingi?”’ he 
said, acsosting her somewpas hastily, 

‘*T came the moment I ggt the tg ma.” 

** Moments are money now,” hee imed. 
‘*My uncle is dead; he went offin a fit of 
apoplexy, after dinner ie ay. Up. days 
ago. He was buried yeate: _ ondatter the 
funeral the, will waa Ié Iam, not 
married, in two daya from. this he, leaves me 
one shjllipg. Of course hax this will in 
a rage, and-I believe if he had lived he would 
have altexed it, had another interview, 
emce k saw you, Wa were both cooler, I 
told hina T waa. to-bs married. I had 
taken. sfchis » 2-8, young, girl, a lady—a 
match-sellagy I bad mes. in-the Strand, 
He caved, ip lately! He withdrew. his 
ultimatum, ne Qn my pert promiged 


solemnly not.to marry, & widow—ak any, rate, 
not to marry Mire Pasig} pores not 
to keep my tryas, wit you, to 


keep you substantially, f you tea 
pounds to keep you going the present, 
The very cay alter ws had made peace my- 
uncle had this seizure at dinner. He never 
spoke again, poor old chap. I could see he was 
struggling hard to make himscif understood, 
and I assured him it would be all right, but 
still he signed with the left hand. He could 
not use the other, and the excitement br ought 
on another stroke, and he was never conscions 
again, I now understand what he wanted !” 

“ And what was that?” 

“ To ravoke the will, but unfortunately, thas 
was on} of hig power, The will is,perfecily 
legal, and stands.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘T am, as I told yoa, to provide mygelb 
instantly witha wife, or to become a pauper; 
and the lands and estates and money in the 
fands—something lize nine. thousand a year— 
all go. toa very distant connection of' mina. 
and he’s @ hard- headed, bard-up. barsisier, 
called Bernard Hyde. Besnard-will keep o 
sharp eyeon me. He has yever cared for me, 
nor I for him, and. he was naturally.envieusof 
my superior lack in being. my uncle's heir 
As boys. togethez—though he is three yeara 
older than 1 am—we neverogread, He was.a 
sneak, and I used to thrashhim, He affects 
to like me, He gets on in society, aad is.popular 
among & Garsain clase; bui I know he ia & 
sneak, a doublo-dyed sneak. Siili L.don'eahoose 
him to.walk into my sors, and I musi be 
married af once." i 

te ‘4 bh 5 i ’ j 





Had she been wildly } 


abe said, rather affronted at 


‘Po-morrow, and to me?” 

“Yes. He asked me plainly if I was 
married yet, and I said no. I wish you had 
seen the look in hia eye! 16 did. not escape me; 
though he said, in his most effasive manner, 
‘My dear fellow, you had better see about it. 
You have no time to lose, and of course she 
muct be alady.' And now I am following his 
advice, as you see. You are @ lady, are you 
not?” 

“IT know nothing of parents, but I 
believe I may honesply ogy Aaat I am—that is, 
I have been broughh Up amg educated aa 

” 


One 
“ You must have a romppbipbiakory ?" 
“I bave.” 
“And some day you will tellit tome. F 
haxe no time to hear ig now.” 
“ey do not know thas Tebelt 


Iq fo mingses more they wou whi 
over the pavement at the rate of ten. ap 
hour. ; 

—— Ss 


CHAPEER XtX. 


By twelve o’clook the following morni 
Roger Hyde, apd ffs yg ae mar 






befoye, tha, g —& CUTION, 
and most x tact t 
regiatpan’s, The 8D 
took a oq i at cage, 
fully \- bee : : a deh 
cate-looking, saabby. 


agrvant, remened tbe xm ‘ 
inger, apd placed iA vary, co 
old, x 


piaced on her 

in her battered: ia share Was 20 
kissing, no Fda 0. daponstrsion of any 
sort or kind, ag they i opt. ah the officg 


: side by side, 


“Th ' lawyer & at Y " 
with thio,” yacales tates his eek 2 6 
om 


have balf-an-hene ta, Come 

something tomy Sale ak & hapeo 
‘No, thank yam, & ame nem 

a et 

beeakinah 1 won't keep you maxe than ip 


LP} 
a i wonld not- be likely to,aee. him, 
again she might as well accede to. his requests; 
and in a short time they were sitting at a 
emsil table in the big dining-room of a big 
hotel, with a very récherché luach before them 
—s00p, cutlets, game, oysters, and champagne, 

** Your very good health, Mrs Hyde!” he 
said, pledging her in a brinaming glass, 

Supposing some of his smartbrosher-officers. 
ware, tO, seq, him edtting Zi/e-d:/ce. with, this 
shabby young person, who was, wrapped in a 
brown, abasyl, whose bat had agen, ita, best 
days, aud who wore no gloves how little 
they, would dream. that he waa partakiag of 
hie wedding.dicuner. with hia bride | 

She was vo beanty, though she. hada re- 
finad:faga, Her complexion. was. muddy, and 
pala, hex, chin too sharp. Howeyer,.ehe, had 
fine.ezes. 

‘I hope you will never. regret the, skep you, 
bavo taken,’ sheangwerad, as she toyoked her, 
plese. ‘*I wish, yon healta and long. lifato 
enjey. yous Lortane,”’ 

“Thank you. The same to. yon, for, of 
course, you muss share.my. worldly goody,’ 

“Fifty pouude, and five poasda, ® mgnth 
will ba sufitcigmt,’’ she angwered, delibarately. 

‘‘ Abons aixty pounds a-yeer for, & man, who 
hag nics thousand! My Unogle, Rebar’ gaya, 
his cock,more than that! A thousand would 
na lithe enough, and you can haye ag mugh 
More as you, want,” 

‘A thousand | 


What would q girlliying 


ent &| 


We must, have. one wesiding 


**Get- oat of it like a shot! Fou must move 
to-morrow into-some decent place. Where 
woald you hke to choose? You have all the 
world before you?”’ 

‘‘T cannot move. I am afraid, with my 
friend in the last stage of consumption."’ 

“T’ll send a doctor and a hospital nurse 
to see her to-morrow. She can be moved in 
an ambnoiance carriage, surely ? She would be 
better where she has some fresh air! Why, 
Whitechapel air must be poison.” 

‘‘And where could we go?" she inguired, 
ork to pretty | l 

“ now of pr istle. plage near 
Twickenham, furnished, Ié ia ola gunpy, 
ane bes @ charming garden, I’ 

i to 


of business to take it to.morrow for Mrs. 
Hyde,” and he laughed. i 
yoRr 






eee aches Sehaie. Cob 
Se iether 
and ®,nige howe. at ee ia ngh 10 be 


- weeds.) 
= oe Sots crue 1b walk be dafigrons” abe 


he cai, ** e beter uh a 
& DER eh?” Qritioaliy ak 
awh and, “5 + Haas, is the firse 
ng to. ba o TF walk dtep you at Reter 
2 pie or ~< abops - 
Can, ge ONDE.507% Of a f 
Hee,” ofan & mob Ob oie, 





8 
vary |i Asia ia, a qaite rich to 
wbeh I have hasan” 


“ Cane; ¥ 
cannot go about as yom are in those old 
clothes? I thought every woman liked to be 


ago,” igapationtly, “that you 


well dressed. Hava you any affection for 
that old hat and shawl?” 

‘*No, none,’ colouring. 

* And if I did not give you thig roll of notes, 
the chances are I should spend it on some 
rabbiah, or loze it cver a couple of rabbers of 
whiat, or af pyramid poo}, and is would do nc 
good to anyonsc; whereas, if you lsy it out 
cleverly, it will give me grea’ pleasnre, and 
remember, it ia ail to bo,apent on yourself, I 
undertake your move, and debte, and all, 
expenses.” 

“Are yon going to shay on in Portland- 
sguare?’’ 

“No, I am, goipg.ont to Malia nexé, weak. 
Lam not going to chnck the sexnice. just, yet. 
Ili. bang.on for afew. monthpr-anyway, til I 
2e% my: company, and I don'y.care.abous, being 
iq toyn jast now. Bermard will, b¢, qnisily 
dogging me, like a slegth-honnd. on the, track, 
tg dissover who I haye,married. aad all about 
her, He will, no dgubt, makes, bis way. dowm 
to. you. af Twickenham, soonex or lager, and 
miad you show, him # bold.frons!,”’ 

“ Although yau yourseli. ace. going. ta.ran 
away,” with a hither little sale? 

‘Yow sharp you are, Mrs. Hyde? You 
are. giving me ao early tasyg of maercied 





digoipline,” 
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‘*f donot intend it aa.such, for Iam bat a 
dummy wifs. I merely stated a fact,” 

* And, talking of running away, I muek be 
going. [have heapsto do. I'll take yon aa 
far aa Regent-stree?, and leave you wherever 
you please.’* 

“'Phank you ; but you need not. I know my 
way.’’ 

e And I mean to have my way. You are 
always protesting against walking with me, 
and that’s absurd, Besides, I do not choose 
you to walk abont these muddy streets 
alone.” 

“Am I so very attractive looking?” she 
asked, as she rose, and brashed the crambs 
from her dress. 

‘* No matter what you are, you have to do 
as you are told,” he answered, with an air of 
cool decision, 

Thia was not in the bond, she mentally 
remarked, 

What a masterfal young man he was! She 
watched as she waited whilst he paid the 
waiter. A good-lookiog young man, and her 
husband—her make-believe husband! How 
strange if seemed; and yet, make.balieve or 
not, they could neither of them ever call 
another msn or woman husband or wife until 
death had severed this business-like bond. 

As she waited, another soldierly-looking 
man entered the dining-room, and catching a 
glimpse of comrade, said,— 

‘Hullo, Roger! What brings you here? 
Heatd all about you, my dear-boy—congratu- 
late yoa—congratnlate you. Come along, and 
have a bottle of fizz with me, and let ns drink 
to your enjoyment of this fiae fortune.” 

“Thanks, awfally, old man, bat I can’t 
stop now. Dine with me to-morrow at the 
Janior, eight sharp, and do a theatre!” 

“All right; bot what’s your hurry, eh? 
Money bringe its cares. You have lawyers and 
business now. A poor devil like me can call 
his time hisown. Well, by- bye.” 

‘t And so that was his hurry,” he exclaimed, 
ag he noticed Roger join a shabby-looking 
young person, and escort her to a hansom. 
** Whew, some scrape of Master Roger's. I 
wouldn’s have thought it of him, I'll chaff 
him well when I see him to-morrow night.” 

Sara alighted in Regent-street, Roger’s part- 
ing words being, ‘‘ Mind you don’t spare the 
money,’’ and went into a large establishment, 
where she could fit herself ous from head to 
foot, 

She made her way first to the mantle and 
dress department, and asked to see some 
ready-made dreeses. She chose a very neat 
black serge, which could be made to fi her in 
an bour’s time; and during that time she 
purchased a bonnet, a smart winter jac'xet, a 
boa, gloves, umbrella, collars and onffs, hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings, and a box in which to 
carry away her old olothes, 

In two hours’ time she walked ont into 
Regent: street quite transformed. Whasdrees 
can do! She was a tall, quietly but hand- 
somes dressed, rather delicate looking young 
ady ! 

The commissionaire in the doorway moved 
acide respectfully to allow her to pass to a 
cab, in which she and her purchases were 
driven back to Forwood's-rents,; 

The cabby was amazed that such a dis- 
tinguished looking fare could give him such an 
address; but maybe she was one of the ladies 
who had the new craze for what they called 
*' sinmming.” 

However, she paid him what he asked, more 
than most did, and was evidently going to 
Btay. A dirty little boy called out,— 

“Oh, my wig! Lock at the front garret! 
Ain't she a swell! §She’s been picking some 
one’s pocket |” 

However, for twopence he was perfecily 
ready to carry her box upstairs, and leave it 
on the top landing. 

“Sarai” ejaoniated her friend, ag she 
entered, ‘Iv is Sara?” ag she surveyed the 
young lady, whose hat, dress, jacket, and boa 
represented twenty pounds—who wore French 





baote and French gloves, and carried a slim, 
silver topped umbrella in her hand. 

* Yes, and these are my,new olothes, Here 
in this parcel is & warm dressing-gown for 
yon, and when you have, had a cup of tea I 
have ia great deal to tell you, In the first place 
hew do you feel?” 

‘‘ Better, I have eleps for three hours.” 

**Do you think yoa could bear to be moved 
out of this to-morrow?’ kneeling down beside 
her, and taking hey hand. 

“I moved!” ina tone of intense amaze- 
ment, 

“Yes, carried of course, and placed lying 
down, in an invalid’s carriage, and made very 
comfortable ?” 

Sara shook her head, 

‘* What, not to see the country ? I grant you 
itis November; bus even go, to & pretty house. 
warm and sunny, and a pretty view and 
garden.” 

‘Oa, Saral you musi be making thia up ! 
you are romancing.” 

“No. A dector will come and sea you this 
evening, and algoa nurse; and if you think you 
are equal to it you.are.40 be moved from here 
to Twickenham tc-morrow ; but it all depends 
on you!” and she threw out both hauds wish 
an expressive movement. 

“Oo me!” with a fiash in her cheok. 
“ Then, Sara, I'll doit if I die.onthe way, To 
see the fields and trees and birds ounce more I 
would do anything, and even if I cie on the 
way you will bury mo in the country.” 

“Come, yon.are nok sq badag that. If I 
raise you, can you sié up # little in bad, in 
your- new dreesing-gown? You must mike a 
beginning, you know.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ quite carelessly, “help me to 
got up.” 

“Well, first I must tidy the room, and get 
you seme tea ; and them we shall see what you 
are able to do,” 

Tae will has great power over the poor frail 
body. Jessie not only sat up, but bad herself 
lifted intoa chair by thefire; and here, propped 
by pillows, with eager, half incredulous eyes 
and panting breath, she listened to her friend's 
adventure in the Strand, her interview at the 
Temple Station, the particulars of her bargain 
with Roger Hyde, the particulars of her 
marriage that morning, 





affairs thst hse has nos had tme to think of 
mine, I told him I believed 1 wasa lady by 
birsh, and Tam married in my own name—- 
Paske. He said he had hrard the nume of 
Sylvia, Paske before.’ 

“Aud ha may help you. 
them.” 

‘Yes, but he is going abroad nmexi week, 
back to his regiment ” 

‘On! And what is he like?’ 

‘‘ He ia young, aboat five-and-iwenty, slight, 
and straight, and impetuons in his ways, and 
roasterfal, He has dark blue eyes, chestnut 
bair. and a large, reddish moustache ; he hasa 
very fively chiselled nose and chin, andis alic- 
gether decidediy good-looking, 

“Ab!” looking at her companion with keen 
scrutiny. ‘‘And this ia your wedding-day. 
Believes me you will keep your silver wedaing 
in @ oitferent fashiou,’’ 

“IT donot see how I can,” with wonderful 
unconcern. “ Mr, Hyde ia nothing to me, and 
Iam nothing to him—no more than if ws wera 
two witnesses toa dead, Probably after next 
week I shall never set eyes on him again.” 

Never!" repeated Jessie, ‘ Oa, come!” 

* Never, and, any way, hia presence or his 
absence is alike indifferent to me.’ and ehe 
got op quickiy and began to put away the tea 
things, and then proceeded to arrange tho 
invalia’s bed, 

“You wiil ba able to move, Jessie, Don'i 
you think so?” she asked, as she tendexiy 
helped her into it, 

‘Yes, I am sure I shall;’’ and then, ina 
changed tons, aad one fall of misery, “T 
would make any effort and suffer aimoss any- 
thing in. order to die ia the country.” 


He may know 





CHAPTER XxX. 
Aurnoucu the flesh was weak ihe spirit 


' overmastered it; and Jessie, with the doctor's 


“Dear heart alive! good gracious me!” | 
was all she could feebly ejaculate from time | 
| wonid not be reqaired for long. 


to time, 
Now that ihe step was taken past reoall, 


Sara frankly told her friend everything, and | 
of course she would have to be let into the | 


secret of Mrs. Hyde. 
“TI know you did it for me, Sara,” said 


| 


Jeasie pressing her hand in an excited fashion. | D 
. o'cieck to the Lindens, Twickenham—an old 


“ And myself too.’’ 


“No; if I bad nod been a burden you wonld | 


it. 
“A thousand a-year is not a bad exchange 
fora name—a mere empty name,” witha touch 
of mockery in her tone, 

“You said he was an old friend. Oh, 
Sara!” 

“And sohe was. He was the offices who 
came to my regonein Malta. You have heard 
all about that, and how I lost myself there, and 
had & narrow esc2po of my life.’’ 

“ And heis the very man? How romantio! 
Does he know ?”’ 

*‘No; he hag not the faintest idea. If it had 
bsen another man I don't think I could. have 
duhe it.” 

** What ! 

*'No, no, no. 
iag. 

‘Sometimes that is sufficient,” 
Jessig, 

“Yes, to some; bail am notsusceptible. I 


Are you in love with him ?” 
I only caw him once,” flush- 


argued 


' 
am grateful,” 


© Shall you ever tell him ? '’ inquired Jeasie, 
with all a woman’s curiosity. 

*T don’s think go, but I cannot say.” 

‘And he does not know what has brought 
you to London?” 

‘*No. He has been so occupied with his own 


never have clinched such a bargain—you know | 





sanction, was moved from ‘' Forwood's Rents *’ 
the very next day, A nursing Sister from 
the London Hospital accompanied her to 
T wickenham—sa bright, cherry woman, in a 
bine gown and white spron, and deep snowy 
collar and cuffs, the uniform of her profeszion, 
She was to remsin as Jessie's attendant 
until—well, the poricd was not filled up in 
words, but everyone knew that her services 


Whilst nurse and patient made their way 
slowly across the city Sara preceded them 
with the van and her friend’s very scanty 
worldly goods. Packing had been a short affair. 
Ose email box and the canary aud cage com- 
prised them all. Sara drove up sboat two 


red-brick house, with its back to the road, 
looking into a bright garden, shaded wiih 
some trees. 

It was not large, but it seemed quite a 
mansion to the new tenant, as she alighted 
and timidly rang the bell, The door was 
promptiy opened by a very smart inaid, who 
stared with great surprise at her now mistrese, 
arriving jast like a servant, in a four-wheeler, 
with one box and a bird cage. 

“Tam Mrs. Hyde," said Sara simply, “I 
suppose you are the parlour-maid.” 

* Yes, ms’am,” 

“ 'Tinen please got my things taken in.” 

She walked into the house—her house! her 
own house. How extraordinary it eeamed! 


i There was @ stone hail—a wide, shallow stajr- 


i 
; 
i 
| 
{ 





; sbls and quaintly farnished. 


sage, three sitting-rooms and a bed-room—éh2 
latter the very thing for Jeesie, a!l comfort- 
Upstairs more 
bed-rooms, with queer dressing-tablea, four- 
posters draped in ancient chintz, aud valoabio 
Chippendale furniture— an old-fashioned 
house, smellisg of dried rose-leaves and 
lavender, warm, comfortable, and snug. The 
garden was charming, and matched the house ; 
long, straight gravel walks, borders of flowers, 
arches, arbours, reckeries. The moat bad been 
made cf it, and is had been laid oat according 
to the taste of a past generation. 
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Sara descended to the kitchens, and found 
that they were as satisfactory as upstairs, 
The lower regions had hitherto been her own 
bphere since she had lef: Shirani; and 
tLis was her very fires experience of a well- 
furnished establishment of the upper middle 
classes. She would like to have asked the 
names of many curious things, but was wise 
enough to possess her soul in silence. 

The cook, Mre. Becker—a dark eyed, stout 
gcod. looking woman—was a great talker. She 
had tuken the liberty of bringing her cat—a 
black cas. The agents who engaged her said 
* they thought there would be no objection, 
aud @ black cat in a house was 80 lucky!” 
she added volubly. 

‘No objection,” said Mre. Hyde, ‘‘as long 
as you keep him below. We have a canary.” 

* Ob! Then you may depend on me; he shall 
never &8 much as see it. And the sick lady 
that is coming. What am I to prepare?” 

“ Beef-tea and an egg and wine beaten up, 
please. Have you everything you want 
down here?” 

** Yes, ma'am, I think so; but I'll let you 
kzow to-morrow.” 

What cook ever had all she wanted ? 

The arrangements were wonderfally com- 
plete; table linen, cooking utensils, glass, 
oudlery, and plate all seemed to be amply 
provided. 

The house had been “let farnished.”” Mr. 
Hyde had given the men of business carte 
blanche ; and, where money is 10 object, money 
can do wonders. 

Jessie’s room had just been prepared and 
aired, a fire lit, and flowera placed on the 
table when there was a ring at the door. 
** Too soon for Jessie and the nurse,” thought 
Sara. A man’s step and a man’s voice cross- 
ing the hall, and then the smart parlour-msid 
oame, and said with a simper,— 

“If you please, ma’am, Mr, Hyde.” 

Mr. Hyde scarcely recognised the well- 
dressed young lady that presently walked into 
the drawing-room. ‘She was a lady, and no 
mistake about it,’ he said to himself, as he 
shook hande. 

“Well, what do you think of this little 
place?” heasked, ‘It's not bad, is it?” 

“Tt is charmiog. I can scarcely believe 
that ! am to stay here, I have never been in 
such & nice house in my life! ” 

**On, you will soon get used to it. Sharp 
aud Short are capital fellowa, They put their 
Yiaysr on this house at once. Is belonged to 
un old lady who died lately, and they managed 
to hire everything, glass, crockery, lamps, 
and linen jast as it stands, and got me two 
respectable servants, well recommended they 
said. Wail they auis?” 

* Yes, 1 should think so; they seem all you 
kay.” 

‘‘ All servants are prone to talk. I am sure 
my man discusses what I believe are my most 
private matters with all the valets in the 
neighbourhood of Jermyn-street. You must 
be On your guard with these women. They 


will want to find out who you are, and all | 


about you. Ah! I see you have not gots your 
wedding-ring on. That will never do! ’ gianc-. 
ing at her emall, but rough red hand—rough 
and red from bard, manual labour—washing, 
jorubbisg, cooking, and lighting fires, by no 
means the bund of a born lady. 

“No. I suppose I must wear it.” 

‘Suppose! Why, of course!’ he rejoined, 
empbatically, ‘ You bad better buy more 
clothes, and bring a good stock of boxes; and, 
whatever you do, do not let them know where 
you came from, or they would fly out of the 
couse. Make the nurse hold her tongue,” 

‘' Bat why ail these precautions?” 

* Ox account of Bernard—any disappointed 
ccasin Beruard. He will come here. He will 
ask questions. He will do all he can to finda 


flaw in my armour, my case, my rights. If he 
ouly could discover that I have not kept the 
terms of the will in one single item, that 
you were not younger than myeelf, not 
uomarried previously, and not a lady by birth, 
i forfeis every halfpenpy to him, and a pretty 


halfpenny itis. It is worth a straggle on his 
part, worth a scheme, I have a queer pre- 
sentiment that he will oust me yet.” 

‘* How can he?” 

“I am sure I am not able to answer for 
him. He will leave no stone unturned! He 
will be «xtremely anxions to know who your 
people are, and what claim you have to gentle 
birth. Who is your father?" 

“‘Mr. Paske. He lives in Eaton-place.” 

“T think I knew him. A square-bailt man, 
with black eyes, lots of money. And how came 
you, his daughter, to be selling matches in the 
Strand?” 

“It is such a long story, and will take a 
good while to tell." 

* Never mind how long. I would like to 
hear it. I'll poke up the fire, and may I light 
a cigarette, and had you not better order up 
tea? You have had nothing since you arrived, 
have you?" 

**No; bat I can wait. Smoke, of course, if 
you please. I'll tell you my whole history. 
Here is Jessie and the nurse! I must put it 
off till another day," rising and hurrying into 
the hall to welcome the invalid; and in the 
fuss incident on her arrival he ¢ffeoted his 
departure, and Sara's story remained untold 
; for & long time. 
| If she had not been interrupted, if she had 

even had ten minutes’ grace that winter after- 
| noon, what a difference it would have made in 
: her future and his! He returned two days 
: later, and said, as he accosted Sara,— 
“I am cff to-morrow morning. Not 
, another hour's Jeave to be had for love or 
money. As it is I shall bave a narrow squeak 
; of being reported absent. I go by France, 
} Italy, and get a steamer from Palermo. My 
! men of business—Sharp and Short—have in- 
structions about you. The rent and taxes 
are paid, and they allow you one thousand 
a-year. Keep Bernard at arm’s length, that's 
j all beg of you. You may meet him, and 
| think him a charming, gentlemanly, dapper 
; little fellow. Ue is a scheming, mean little 
sneak. I don’t suppose we shail meet again 
for a long time, youand I. If you want any- 
thing mind yoa write and let me know, 
| Peivateers, Valetta, will fiad me. I hope you 
| will make youreelf comfortable, and have a 
| good time; but, at present, you had better 
| keep rather quiet, and not make any acqusint- 
; ances.” 

‘ Nol” with a queer smile. 

« After a while, when time has worn down 
the edge of Bernard's ouriosity, you might. 
And, of course, you are not bound to stay 
, here. You may prefer to live elaewhere, [ 

have no control over you.” 
“No; batit I did anything you disapproved 
| of I suppose you would stop my income ? ” 





**T could not if I would. It is settled on 
you for life, and we can each go our own way, 
you see.” 

* You have bsen very liberal—too liberal! ”’ 

‘**Now I mnuet be off. I have no time to 


| lose. Mind, if you want anything, write!" 


By this time they were already standing 
up, and the parlour-maid entered and said,— 

** Please, sir, tha cabman cays if you are 
going back by the next train you have not a 
minute to lose. You will barely catch it as 
is.” 

“By Jove, then, I'm cff! Good-bye!" 
on Sara's hand Leartily, and seizing hia 

at. 

** Good-bye!” che echoed. 

They looked at one another for about the 
space of two seconds in desi silencs, and then 
he hurried into the hall, ran down the steps, 
and along a side path to the gate, which was 
at the back of the house. Another moment, 
and they h<ard the rattling away of a han- 
som at great speed, and he was gone. 

“He jass shook hande with her, as he 
would with you or me, cook! "’ said the parlour- 
maid, “and as if he were going for a walk— 
not a sign of sorrow on either of them. And 
from what I can make ont he is to be away a 
long time, and is going to foreiga parts. I 
think it looks fishy i” 








‘*Ia it only now you are fiading that out?” 
said Mrs. Becker, her fellow-servant. “ I have 
thought so from the first!” 

“Why?” 

‘* Well, for one thing. When I took in a 
parcel of medicine and a bill addressed Mre. 
Hyde, she looked as if she did not know who 
Mrs. Hyde was—not used to the name, and 

ot very red in the face when I said, ‘Is it 
‘or you, ma'am?'”’ 

‘*T expect she is not long married." 

“T expect she ia not married at all, Why 
didn’t she wear a weddiog-ring?" demanded 
the cook. 

‘Yea, I never noticed that till yesterday, 
I am not as sharp as you are, Mra. Beoker,"” 

“And have you looked at her hands? 
Rough and red jast like my own—hands that 
have done plenty of hard work—not the 
hands of a lady; and she eeems to have next 
» no clothes, and only one dress and one 

“Yes, bat in spite of her hands she looks 
like a lady, cook. You mast allow that she ig 
handsome, too, if she wasn't so skinny and 
thin.” 

‘Handsome! with a sniff. ‘ Handsome 
ia as handsome does. Taere's a screw loose 
somewhere. believe me." 

‘And shall you give notice?" 
apxiously. 

* Not jast yet. Itsalight place. There’s 
no stint in anything—ooals, gas, butoher's 
meat, good wages, beer and washing money. 
and ‘ Boots’ (her cat) likes the kischen, ard 
he has a fine sunny window to sit in. No, 
I'm not fond of money, and I expect, anyway, 
I'll pat io the winter here." 

**Is’a more than the sick girl willdo. Ste 
is not long for this place, or any place but the 
churchyard. I never saw anyone so weak to 
be alive.” 

** Yea, that’s plain. Bat care and nourish- 
ment and good nursing may carry her on till 
the spring. Toese bad oases hang on very 
lo ng sometimese.” 

November faded into December and Decem- 
ber into January, and still Jessie Cave olung 
to life, Her friend nursed her with a care 
that was almost fierce in its tenderness. She 
seemed as if she personally fought with Death 
inch by inch the ground over which he was 
horrying her only friend to the churchyard. 

Incessant attention, warm rooma, wine, 
nourishment of all kinds were lavished on her 
invalid, who became quite sanguine as to her 
own partial recovery—the flickering up of life 
into a bright blaze before it goes out into 
death and darkness, 

‘*And so you have never written once to 
Malta, Sara?'’ she asked one day, rather 
suddenly. 

“No. He has not written to me, and he 
said I was to write if I wanted anything. 
There is nothing I want.” 

* Perhaps a little cosiety ?” 

‘* Well, he could not give me that, or make 
people callon me. Tae only people who have 
crosssed the threshold have been the doctor 
and the parson, bat I don't want any visitors, 
Iam very wellasIam. I have you.” 

‘You look very well,at any rate. Good 
food and good clothes hive work3d wonders. 
You bave & colour, and your cheeks have filled 
out. Once scarcely knows you.” 

“Yes, this quiet life suits me. Grubbing 
in the garden, taking long walks. reading new 
books, eating, sleeping—sn¢e——” 

‘‘ Nursing me,” interrupted J-seie, 

‘That is not much. Sieter Sasan takes 
more than her share.” 

‘‘What an expense and trouble I am!” 
cried Jessie, impatiently. 

**Don’s. If you begin to talk like that I 
shall be very, very angry. What # loud peal 
at the bell. I wonder it is not broken. 
Perhaps & visitor at Inst. I sincerely hope 
not, Iam not yet half ussd to my new réle, 
nor able to conduct myself as a staid, married 
woman. If I was cross-examined ua to who 
I was, and where I came from, and when I 
expested my husband, and where I was 
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married, and if I had had a pretty wedding, 
and were any of my own relations coming to 
stay with me and keep me company, I should 
break down at once.” 

“ You can always talk of the weather and 
the garden.” said Js:sie, ‘‘and of Dick the 
canary, and the cock's oat.” 

“J don’t think they wonld find that sx ffi- 
viently interesting. People like more exciting 
topics nowadays; at least, as far as I can 
glean from books." 

At this instani the door opened, and the 

lour-maid came in with a salver in her 
and, and on that salver a card, and said,— 

“ A gentleman in the drawing-room to see 
Mrs. Hyde.” 

Sara's heart jumped into her mouth when 
she snatched up the card and eaw printed on 
it,— 

, “Mr, Bernarp Hroe 
‘Inner Temple,” 

So it had come at last! Now for the tug of 
war, and st the thought of what was coming 
she drew in her breath inard, 


CHAPTER XX. 


Berore going ont to rec-ive her visitor Sara 
walked over to the glass, and looked at herself 
critically. Her dress was tailor-made, neat 
and becoming. Her hair was quite tidy, but 
her face was pale, and her lips pressed 
together, with a look of resolution that sur- 
prised herself. 

Was this how she sppeared when she had a 
battle to wage, a orisis to tide over, and would 
she tide over this one? She would require all 
her nerve, and all her woman's wit. He was 
gure 00 cross-examine her ai if she were & 
witness at Old Bailey. 

“Bo that is Bernard Hyde come to call,” 
said Jessie, turning over the card with her 
jong, skeleton-like fingers, ‘'Are you not 
afraid of him? You can’t talk to him of the 
weather, and the garden, and the canary, can 
you?” 

“We will see," said Sara, turning and Jook- 
ing at her hollow-eyed friend, and resolving 
that, no matter what le said or did, he should 
not oust her from this comfortable nest as 
long as Jessie needed a home. 

She went to the drawiog-room door, turned 
the handle after a second’s hesitation, and 
walked in and bowed to a little fair man, who 
Was standing with his back to the fire. 

He stared in uns ff-cted astonishment at the 
tall, handsome young Jady before him. Was 
this the wife his cousin had picked out of the 
street at a moment’s notice, in order to secure 
old Robert Hyde's legacy, and to defraud 
him? Impossible! 

‘“‘T—am I speaking to Mrs. Hyde? Have 
I the p'easure of seeing Mrs. Roger Hyde?” 
he asked. 

She bowed, and said,— 

“Pray sit down. Roger told me that I 
might expect a call from yon.” 

This was either a lie on her part, or a bold 
prophecy on Roger's side, for he had taken 
are to conceal his wife's whereabouts from 
his kinsman, and had given strict orders to 
his people of business that they were not to 
furnish her address to anyone on any pretext ; 
and he had, then, got it with much difficulty, 
and after weeks of delay, in an underhand 
fashion. 

‘“*My cousin Roger did not give me your 
address, nor leave me any means of discover- 
ing it,’ be said, with a short Jaugh. ‘‘ He must 
think me very clever, and have a great opinion 
of my abilities.” 

*‘I believe he has,’ she replied, quietly. 
** You see, he was a true prophet." 

‘* Yes, and Iam very pleased indeed to have 
found your address, and to have the pleasure 
of poring my respects in person to my cousin's 
wife.’ 


‘You are very geod, I am sure,” she 
returned, quietly. 
‘* We were boys at school together." 


(To be continued.) 





THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XLIII. 


At that moment Ned James’s mother was 
reading aloud to him Madame Vyse's note, 
also the one enclosed in it when she came to 
it. and as she finished she held up her hands 
with a ory of horror. 

‘Oh, what @ horrible creature we have had 
beneath our roof! She knows we have received 
warning, and will not return here again, thank 
goodnees,” murmured Mrs. James, sinking 
down in her chair, quite overcome by the 
shocking news, 

Her son turned on her sharply and with an 
expression such as she had never seen on his 
faces before. 

‘* Mother!" he cried, harshly, ‘ never cay 
that again! If an angel, trampet-tongued, 
cried out from Heaven that she was aught bat 
what is pure and guileless, I would not believe 
_ I would fling the lie back in the angel's 

ace ! ” 

The mother looked up into that dark. 
stormy, handsome face with great fear. 

“My boy, have you come under her spell? 
Have you fallen in love with this girl?’ 

“Why should I notown it? Yes, I have 
learned to love her during the few days that 
she was beneath this roof—love her with ali 
the passionate strength of my nature. If her 
life or her honour was in peril I would have 
gladly lain down my life to serve her. She 
has been here with as less than a week, but 
that week has been like an oasis in the desert 
in my dreary workaday life. I have had the 
sweetest day-dreams that ever 8 man had, and 
they were all twined around her. She does 
not come back to us, mother, because she 
thinks yon would not receive her. But we 
muat fiod her and bring her back.” 

“Are you mad, my son!” gasped Mrs. 
James. ‘ You—you cannot mesn that you 
would ask me to take her in again, knowing 
this about her?” 

“If you shat your door against her you 
shut it against me!" he cried, hotly. ‘ Ra- 
member that, mother. I tell you frankly that 
I love her better than my life. Asa proof of 
my great love for berI would die for her sake 
if she commanded ti—die with a smile on my 
lips.” 

*\Mgy poor boy! My poor boy!” sobbed 
his mother. 

He stopped hastily in his pacing up and 
down, and put on his hat and coat, 

His mother sprung to her feet. 

**Oh, my son, where are you going? There 
ie a look on your face that I have never seen 
there before, and it frightens me,"’ she wailed. 

He stooped down and kissed her on the fore 
head. 

‘*T am going down to the office to get leave 
of absence for the day, and I shall devote it to 
finding Vesta South, and inducing her toreturn 
to you, mother.” 

Mrs. James waa too wise to openly oppose 
her son. It was diplomatic on her part that 
she uttered never a word; bot she secretly 
resolved that Vesta Sonth should never cross 
that threshold again, and that at any cost she 
wonld find some means to break up the mad 
infatuation that had completely taken posses- 
sion of her son. Yes, she could do it in some 
way, she felt sure, and she thought of the line: 
‘ There's nothing under Heaven stronger than 
& woman’s will.” 

When Bruce bowed himself out of her pre- 
sense Vesta eprang hastily to ber feet and com. 
menced examining the room in which she 
found herself. It had once upon a time been 
a very handeome apartment, but now the 
farniture showed signs of decay. 

She found the door through which Bruce 
had was secarely locked, but to her 
intense joy she discovered that he had entirely 





forgotten the window on the opposite side of 
the room. It yielded to her touch, | 


In an instant Vesta had sprang out on the 
long porch and was speeding down the lilac- 
bordered path like a storm-driven swallow. 
Bat ere she reached the firat tarn in the road 
her strength gave out and she fell half fsinting 
by the road-side. 

It was only a question of time until they 
would mies her and come to search for her, 
she told herself pantingly, and they woald 
surely fiad her, and then—— 

Suddenly the sound of voices fell upon her 
ear. She quite fancied that it must be Brace, 
and weak as she was she staggered to her 
feet and crept behind a spreading lilac bush, 
heavily laden and redolent with odorous 
purple blossoms, 

Bat it was not Bruce. Instead she saw a 
portly gentleman and a young girl, as the 
owners of the voices advanced up the path 
that ran parallel with the main road, 

When quite opposite the lilac bushes the 
young gir! stopped short withan exclamation 
of celighs. 

*Do lock at those beauties, papa!’ she 
cried, enthusiastically, ‘We must have 
some ofthem. Wait amomens!” 

There was the rustle of a soft white dress 
over the green grass, and the young girl stood 
beside the coveted lilacs; but as she reached 
out her hand to gather them she drew back 
with a low ory. 

‘‘Papa, papal” she gasped, ‘‘ come here 
quickly, and see what is here.’’ 

In & moment he was by her side. 

“A young and beautifal girl, Nellie!” he 
exclaimed below his breath. ‘‘ Why, what 
can it mean?" 

Vesta tried to speak, but no sound issued 
from her white lips, and suddenly their voices 
and their faces seemed to die away into space 
and blackest gloom, and she kuew no more. 

‘* We cannot leave herhere that is certain,” 
declared the gentleman, ‘' We must take her 
home, and find out what is the matter and who 
she is.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he lifted her 
in hie etrong arms, and taking a short cut 
across & belt of pine wood, came quickly in 
sight of 4 very beaatifal mansion set in acres 
of shaven lawn. 

‘Is ia very fortunate that Doctor Bast is 
visiting us jast now,” he said, hurrying up the 
steps with his fair burden. ‘‘ He will fiad 
that instead of a week's vacation hia profes- 
sional services will be called into requisition. 

Doctor Best was enjoying & cigar in the 
grounds, when he observed hia friend hurry- 
ing toward the house, accompanied by hig 
daughter, and carrying the slender fignre ofa 
young girlinhisarms. He hastened towards 
him with alaority. 

Vesta was placed in charge of the old house- 
keeper of Brookficld—as Mr. Wells' place 
was called—and everything that skill could 
suggest was done for her, and the kindly 
strangers were pleased to see the dark eyes 
open at last, with the light of iatelligence in 
them. 

‘*Who are you and where are your frienda, 
my dear?” asked the old doctor, bluntly. 
** We muat send them word at once where _you 
are, and what has occurred.” 

A bitter sob broke from the girl's lips. She 
covered her white face with her little thin 
hande. 

**T haven't one friend on earth!"’ moaned 
Vesta. ‘I am all alone in the world!’ 

** What!" roared the old doctor, astounded. 

Vesta repeated what she had said. 

“* Why, it'sastounding!"’ he cried. “I can 
scarcely credit it. I caa see that you have 
had more than ordinary culture. You have 
been well brought up. Come, now, my dear,” he 
added, coaxingly. ‘‘ian't it some school-girl 
prank—or—or—some love affair, and haven't 
you ran away from home on accoant of it?” 

* No,” responded Vesta, baskily and hope- 
lessly. 

**I foand an addressin the pocket of your 
jacket," he said, grimly ; adding, ‘* Usless you 
tell me who you are and where your friends can 
be communicated with, I shall send on to that 
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addreas.to, gee if they can inform me—upon 
hearing the.descripsion of you—if you are. not 
wanted there, Ab, my dear child, you should 
ave bagned all your bridges behind you if 
you expected to make running away from 
home a success,”’ 

“ Indeed, sir, you are incorreot in your sur- 
mise,” said Vesta, weakly bat earnestly. 
“ The slip yon feund bore on it the address of 
& place to which I had been in search of a 
position.as governess. I have no objection to 
give yom: my name, and you will see thatI 
have spoken traly. I bave not a friend in the 
wide world, I am Vesta South, a houseless, 
peoniless——"’ 

She never finished the sentence. She was 
startled by a loud exclemation from from the 
doctor as he looked at her in bewilderment. 

“ What! did E hear aright? Did you say 
your name was Vesta Sonth?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ she murmured, turning very 
pale, and locking up piteonsly into his face. 

She quite believed that he had heard the 
story Bruce had so assiduously circulated 
abont her being the oconpant of a cell one 
night, and thatthis good, kind: faced old dootor 
would ¢uen. her at. once fgom his door. Her 
brain seemed to swim. and reel; every nerve 
in hex body ached: She felt that. at the first 
atep che should fadi down dead at his feet. 

Instead of realising her terrible.expectations, 
he came for ward exaitedly exclaiming, — 

‘* Vesta South! Can it ba posaible?’’ It 
was now Vesta’s tam to look at him in 
bewilderment, ‘! Are. you not the same girl 
who cailed.on Misa Graham one day with a 
view of being her companion, or something of 
what sora?” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured Vesta, faintly, 
wondering vaguely what she was to be acoused 
of now, 

“Tam right glad to find you, Miss Senth !” 
he cried, oheerfally, ‘‘and to ba the first one 
ta congratelate you on the great good fortune 
tbat has fallen to you.” 

* Sieh” murmured Vesta, quite imagining 
the good old doctor: wasa little off his mental 
balance. 

** Bat of course you don’t know. How should 
you know?” he went on, hastily, “so F might 
wa well tell you. Of course you remember 
Misa Grabam ?”’ 

‘“Yos, sir, very well,” she responded, 
timidty. 

“Miss Graham died a few daya since,’ he 
said, slowly, ‘‘and on her death bed she made 
her wilf and left every ponnd of her entire 
fortune to you, Yesta, The lawyer who drew 
np the will was just on the point of advertis. 
ing for you. Miss Graham ‘gave so accurate 
a degcription of you that there is no room left 
for dohbs. You are heircss to at least 
£200 000, my dear Miss South!” 

Vesta’s amazement knew no bounds. She 
move scarcely credit the trath of what she 

ard. 


“There must be some mistake, eir,’’ she 
declared, earnestly. ‘'Misg Grabam was a 
stranger to me, Why ghonld she leave her 
money to me?” 

The doctor coughed uneasily. 

“ Thag was, certainly, best known to her- 
self,” be angwered. ‘She was.a woman whose 
eccentricities always puzzled her friends. 

9 one whe knew her was. mnch surprised at 
the divposition she made of her money. The 
only wonder is that she did not leave it to that 
rascalty young lover of hers, I am glad he 
dogs not get cne penny of if,” ; 

be lawyer who had the e ffaiz in charge was 
hastily sammoned, 

When he arivxed andray, Vesta he wae puch 
reliaved in aHRe 

© Being lets, eq great, q fortune would tarn 
the head. of almost any young girl. Heaven 
grant you may make a wise dieposition of is. 
Miss Grabam left a sealed letter for you, I 
have brought it with me,” 
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There wag, hut few lines, and they read as 
follows,— 


‘' My pear Miss Soura,— When youread what 
I have written here I shall ba no more, You 
have heard of sudden grief proving fatal. Taose 
words explain my pitifalocase, Imade the dis- 
covery, jast ag you predictad I should, that my 
lover did nop love me, and the knowledge has 
broken my heart. I leave you all my earthly 
possessions, and ask but one thing in retarn, 
and that is that you avevge my death. Yon 
said you had loved him once and found him 
falee, and you also said that only a day or so 
before you came here you saw him riding with 
a fair young girl. L[ could not believe it then, 
but I believe it now ; and this I ask of you 
Vesta South. Go to that fair young girl, and 
tell her of the woman lying in her grave, whose 
heart broke over the faithlessness of the one 
who swore oternal constancy to her. Hunt 
him down—this man who makes fair game of 
women’s hearts, and tell each new victim the 
story of my broken love dream. That will 
avenge me. When yon rre reading what I 
have writen here I shall be no more, and it 
will be like a voice speaking to you from a 
lonely grave. 

“ Yours with deep sorrow. 
(Signed) “Miss Granay.” 

There were, great tears standing in Veata’s 
eyes as aha, finished. 

Now she, » why Misa Grabam had left 
the money to her, Bat could she go to the 
young gitl whom she. seen him with and 
and,teM her all? The idea was appalling to 
her, and then the sotemn words would recar 
to ber, ‘‘ It.ia like @ voice from a lonely grave 
apeaking to you—urging you to revenge ms.” 

That afternoon, in compliance with the 
lewer's carmest request, she told him her 
whole, history. from begining to end—surely 
fhe sacidenhehes & young girl ever had to re, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tue strangest part of the narzative, to the 
lawyer, was that in which Vesta and Dora 
Saville, her faithfal friend and champion, 
became so strangely separated. 

‘‘ We muat fiad her at once!” he deolared, 
promptly. ‘'O8 course she. came on to 
London, and you have missed each other,” 

‘‘ Do you really think Dora,is.in London?’ 
exclaimed Vesta, tearfally. 

“ Yes,” reaponded Mr, Fox, ‘‘I shall pnt a 
notice in all the leading morning papers to- 
morrow ; she is no doubs searching them for 
employment, and some one of them will meet 
her eye.” 

**On, how atrange that I never thonght of 
that!” cgied Vegta, breathlessly. 

‘Women have excellent braina, bni the 
commonest practical ideas seem to never 
come within their range of thought,” he said, 
grimly. 

Is was settled that Vesta should remain with 
her new-fonnd friends until all the arrange. 
ments for taking possession of her fortune 
could be made—espeoially as Miss Blount was 
more than anxious for her. +o do so, 

‘I shalt have & friend bere from, Scotland 
next week,” she said, ‘‘and I want youto know 
her—you would like her.go mach, Way, I 
think more of Clara Hame than apy girl- 
friend I bave in tha world |." 

“ Olara Hume!” gasped Vesta. 
she coming here ?’’ 

“Do you know her?” asked Miss Blount, 
surprisedly. 


“On! is 





* We were at sohool together,’* marmured 
| Vesta, with happy teaxa in her eyes. 

‘* Why, you are not—you couldn't be Vesta, 
| the romp—the. madcap of the seminary, whom 
| she hag always talked about so much?” 
| “lam the same, *n0a romp and a madoap 

no longer,” she replied, seriously. 
Swil, is seamed hike old times to look forward 


he spoke he drew from hia breast pocket | to meeting Clara. 
ust p ing 


and banded it to, hex. 
Vesta 


Oa the day she was expected Vesta was 


roke the seal.wish trembling hands, | quite in « fever of excitement, picturing how 





amased her old friend: would be. to find. ber 
re, 


e 

And Violet was amazed, and delighted too, 

* OF all the people in the, world yo' omni 
last one I expected to see!” declared, fy 
enthnsiastically. ‘‘ But where is the ingepat, 
able Dora Saville, and that henemte Foung 
lover you had—Ralph Stoddart, I ve, 
was his name? Oh, dear! how often I've 
laughed until I almost died when I thought, of 
that never-to bs-forgotten afternoon when the 
twenty-nine of us all got into. the nis 
grounds. on that, tiokes you found! Oh! 
wasn’t that a lark, Vesta, dear?” 

Vesta, smiled wistfally and sadly. 


y 
“Those were indeed happy old days,” she 


responded. 

Vesta and her friend occupied the game 
room together on that night, and, clasped in 
each other’s arms, the dark head and the curly 
bronze one olose together on the pillow as in 
the old times at the seminary, Vesta repeated, 
amid her tears, the sad story that had dark- 
ened her young life. 

First, the falaity of Ralph Stoddart—but no 
inducement could make her tell how or in 
what way ie wag false—her discovery that 
she was no heiress, and not even Henry 
Smith’s child; how she and Dora left home 
together to face the world, and how they 
became parted ; the struggle she had had to 
earn her own living, even to the meeting of 
their old school chum, Violet, and hew sBhe 
snubbed her; and last, but not least, how she 
suddenly found herself an heiress again, and 
the search that was being insti | to find 
dear old Dora. 

But she could not bring herself to tell Clara 
why she had parted from handsome Ralph 
Stoddart, and all that had been laid at hie 
door since, and the voice that was calling to 
her from a lonely grave to take vengeancetpon 
him for another's broken heart. 

As the three girls were riding in the Park 
the following ufterncon an open victoria 
flashed by them. 

Vesta had taken one glance and saw the 
dark, smiling débonair face of Ralph Stoddart, 
and beside him sat the beautifal, 7 
girl of whom she had spoken to poor Mise 
Graham. 

He had not seen her—indeed, he saw no 
one—saw nothing but the beantifal girl by his 
side. 

“ Did you notice that handsome couple?” 
asked Misa Blount, eagerly, of ber-co: niones. 

**No,” said Clara. ‘I happened to be look- 
ing in exactly the opposite way.” 

Vesta tried to answer, bat no sound fell 
from her lips. 

** That ia Mies Wyckoff and her betrothed,” 
explained Miss Blount. ‘‘ They are to be mar- 
ried to-night at her father’s house by special 
license. It will be a magnificent affair, The 
bride ia worth three or four millions im her 
own right, and will fall heir to as much more 
when her father dies. And as for him, he is 
not worth a shilling, people say. I cannot 
remember his name. He's handsome as & 
Spanish prince.” 

‘*Ob, well, it’s better to marry for love 
than for gold,”’ declared Clara. 

‘Bat people do say he's a terrible flirt, and 
that he’s marrying her for her money; but I 
cannot believe it, he seems s0 devoted to her. 
Why, to look at them when they are together 
you would imagine that he thought the sun 
rose and get on her head.” 

Vesta never heard another word during the 
remainder of her drive. Both her head and 
her heart were in a whit). 

‘* Where did you say Miss Wyckoff lived ?-"” 
she asked again, in & voice that sounded 
scarcely human. 

Miss Blount mentioned the number, and 
then thought no more about it. 

When their carriage draw up at the house 
Vesta turned hesitatingly to Miss Blount and 


said,— 

‘¢ [ shall have to go back to Kentington, I 
—I have an important matter to attend to. 
I had almost forgotten.” 








—— 
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“Please conaider ogr horses and carria 
completely at your disposa’, Vesta,’’ she said: 
and Vesta very. graiefally accepted the uge of 
the vehitle. “Shall we actompeny you?” 
she asked. “Is willbe a long ride to Ken- 
sington and back.” 

“I'm tao fired to ge,” declarsd Clare, 
giving her fricnd Mies Bionnt, » broz4, warn- 
ing wink hehind Vesta’s hack, ‘and you look 
quite tired, She will be'back soon.” 

Vesta kigsed bor driegds and re-optered the 
vehiele, 

“To No.——, Gloucester-place, Mr. Wyck- 
off's residenge,”’ she whigpered to she driver in 
@ low tone, 

When the carriage bad turned the first bend 
in the road Ciara turned excitedly to her 
friend, 

‘‘Ob, Miss Blount?” she cried, “I have 
been just dying to get yon alone a few 
moments before dusk. I want to te youa 
secret that sounds just like a real romance.” 

Anything bordering on the romantic was 
always sure t9 attract and hold Mics 
Blogpt's Koki pe kab . 

“You heard me spea out that eS Sr 
we had at the tennis grounds, and of the 
handsome man who fell so desperately ‘in love 
with darting, mischievous Vesta ?”’ 

“ Yes, ve heard that story often,” said she, 
witha yawn. ‘*What of it?” 

‘‘ Vesta was very much in love with thit 
young Mr. Stoddart—as much as he was 
with her. They were lovers, and they bad 
a lovers’ quarrel, and parted. Now, I’ve 

on @ glorions plan to reunite them: 1 
was looking over. the morning paper, when 
your father bronght is heme to you, and, 
— here is what I read among the per- 


‘'*Mr, Stoddart, of York, is atthe Grand 
Hotel. He sails on Wednesday next for 
America fer lengthy stay. Hie sister, ac 
companied by her governess, ia also at the 
Grand, where they will remaia untél afser the 
Etruria vedla? 

‘*Now, if he goes, in all probability: he 
and Vestu would net meet for yeare, and, 
perhaps, never agair, as the old: song goes, 
So, go to America he mast not, if I can 
prevent it. Fate is also working matters into 
my handa—he does not auil antil Wednesday. 
This it Monday. I have sent him and his 
sister a note, stating that I must see them to. 
night, and eannot go to them, eo they muat 
come tome. I said bring along the governess, 
too, if you like. I mat the Stoddarts while in 
York lust summer. No wonder Vesta felb in 
love with him—he’s handsome, His:sister is 
& poor little lame thing. Of course, they can- 
not well refase; and, Hke enough, they will be 
glad to come, for time will hang heavy on 
their hands, They will be here when. Vesta 
returne, if they eome at all, and ob, won't it 
be a surprise! They'll be sure to make it up, 
and ther, perheps, the trip te Earope.will be 
postponed.”’ 

Meanwhile, Veeta was whirling on rapidly 
to her strange missign, little dreaming it was 
the hand of fate that led her on. 

He was to marry Miss Wyokoff to-night. 
How the worda thrilled her to the heart's 
core! Why did the tears fall from her eyes 
and her little handa clinch themselves so 
tightly together? Surely there was not one 
spark of the old love for him left in her heart, 
and yet the pang of death was there at the 
very thought that he was to marry another, 


‘* Oh, weman wronged can cherish hate 
More deep and dark than manhood way; 
But when the mockery of fate 
Hath left revenge its chosen way 
Stilk lingers something of the spell 
Which bound her to her lover's bosom— 
Still midst the vengeful fires of hell 
Some flowers of old affection blossom. 


** Oh, cruel love! to change her tone— * 
Oh, cruel love, whose end is'seorn ! 
Is this my fate to be loft alone. 
To live forgotten, and die ferlorn ? 





Oh, the night is dreary—I alone awake ! 
My eyes are fall of*tears, my heart of love, 
My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim, 
And I am ali aweary of my life ; 

Yet, all aweary, would that I could sleep, 
But deep, deep—never to weaken more |’ 


CHAPTER XLY. 


‘Some maiden, rich, or fresh, or fair, 
Has laid on you her spell ; 
I do not ask yow ‘ when’ or ‘ where;’ 
I on'y say ‘ farewell 1’’ 

Ir was dusk when Vesta reached her deatina- 
tien, Already the mension was biaziog}with 
light in anticipation of the grand event jass 
aout to take place, and already the fires 
carriage Jaden with guests had put im an 
appearance. With a fece marble white, 
thongh her step was firm, Vesta ascended the 
meetle steps. When she asked to see Miss 
Wreckoff the footman stared at hor. 

“No one could see Mies Wyckoff,” he re. 
torted, ‘' This ie her wedding-day!” 

“FT must see her,’ responded Vesta. ‘I 
havea message from the dead for her.” 

“A raessage from the dead?” he oried, 
staring at her as theugh he quite believed he 
was talking te an inesne person. 

“Yoo!” reg Vesta. 

At that mioment Vesta oanght sight of a 
fiovtcring white dress swiftly ascending the 
the stairway. 

“ Miss Wyckoff,” ske called, inrploringly, 
“TIT must cee you, please, if bus for one 
moment.” 

The figare pansed midway on the stair- 


GRO. 

‘“Oertainly,’’ rveaponded a light, girlish 

dice. ‘‘T eonlin'y think of refusing any one 
an audience of onty a few moments, I am so 
happy-to-day ! Step this way, please ;’’ and 
Mise. Wyckoff led the way to a little drawing. 
room which opened out from her own boudoir, 
Vesta entered slowly, but declined the 
proffered seat, 

“T prefer to stand the few moments that I 
am here,” she said, adding, ‘‘ I -hardly know 
how to begin that-whieh I have to say to you, 
Miss Wyokoff, buns is must be told, if briefly. 
Let me hope that you will listen te me ealmly 
—Iam not here:te make a scene. I want to 
teli you all quietiy—as in daty bound—and 
then—go away a3 I came,” 

“Your language eurprises me," returned 
Mise Wyokoff. 

** And it will grieve you to know, too, that is 
is about—your lover.”’ 

Mies Wyckoff flashed hotly, and drew her 
slender figare, coldly, up to ite fulless hight, 

“TI may regret that I gave you an audience; 
pose as you are here, speak quickly,” sls 
said. 

And Vesta did speak quickly, telling Miss 
Wsckoff all, from firat to last. calling him 
Ralph Stoddart the while ; and Mies Wy okoff 
wondered idly and dolly why she called him 
Ralph insteadot Erio. 

Vesta told her how he had been her own 
lover, of her discovery of the midnight 
robbery, of tetring off the mask with her own 
hands, of the staréling discovery that it was 
her lover, of the vow he made her take at the 
point of a pietol never to divulge what she 
bad seen—the vew whish she was then break. 


'ing—of how she wodld never bave epoken of 


her own sorrow had not Mise Graham's case 
made it impossrble to conceal it, and obeying 
that voice from a lonely grave she had now 
told her all. 

“My mission is now done,” murmured 
Vesta. “ You know what he is—marry him 
if'you think you can be kappy with him.” 

She saw Miss Wyckoff turn white as 
marble. 

“If what you say oan be proven there will 
be no marriage here to-night,” she eaid, in an 
joy voice. 

A blood: ourdling Iangh startled them both, 
Looking up they both saw Eric Stoidaré 
standing in the doorway. 





‘* You have been my evil genits from the 
first moment I saw you, girl!” he oried, 
“ You stepped between me and Mics Grahem’s 
fortune and now you have come between me 
and the only ome on earth I have ever cared 
for. Allin a few moments you have turned 
Agnes Wyckofi's love to fear, and here your 
work willend. I am hailed, bot shall never 
be beaten in the long ron.” 

And as he spoke he whipped out a revolver, 
aimed it straight at Veetsa’s heart, and fired ; 
but the bullies went wide of its mark, and 
struck against am ebony easel, bounded back- 
ward, and picresd theside of the man who 
had #ped 26 om its deadiy mission, and he 
fell to the floor with a great ory, weltering 
in his own life-bleod. 

In auinstant the room was crowded, and 
they were surging around him. 

He motioned them oe! back—all save Agnes, 
who had reached him first, and knelt at his 
feet with the wildest of heart-rending sobs- 

“Iam dying Aynes, my daring, who was 
gO scon to have been my wife,’ he moaned. 
Holt mein your arms; let the clasp of them 
be about me until deat parts us, and let me 
die with your face pressed close to mine— 
your beautifal face, love! Oh, my love, who 
was 80 s90n to have been my own—the 
last thes I shall ever see on earth. Come 
near, Vesta South; what I bave to say you 
must hear. Iam dying; forgive me for all I 
have done. Bend closer; I must whisper the 
words ; only you and Agnes must hear—I am 
not Ralph Stoddart,” hegasped. ‘I see you, 
who loved me so, have not discovered that 
yet. I am Hrio Ssoddart, hia consin. My 
fatal resemblance to him hes caused all this. 
We are a6 much alike ws twin brothers could 
be. Ralph was always she angel, and I—well 
—a Gemon in the sight of «everyone who knew 
us both, and that made me hate him alwaya— 
always. I knew of bie love for you. I fancied 
you then myself. 

“I was in the arbour listening when you 
told him of the money in your father's 
writing deck. I resolved to have that money. 
You surprised me in taking is and tore off my 
mask, but whem you cried ont, ‘Ralph Stod- 
dart!’ I knew that I was safe. You mistook 
me for my cousin Ralph. That parted you, 
bat you would never betray him, aud I~I 
never dared les Ralph know why you tarned 
from him and hie great love for you. I might 
have been an honess man if I had never met a 
man named James Brace. Ha enticed me to 
my rein, I acoia to.day'’s paper ha fell dead 
on the street of wpoplexy. Tne world ia better 
off without cither him or me, Forgive me, 
Vesta Sonth. Tne vengesnce poor Miss 
Grabam wished on ms with her dying breath 
has overtaken me. She is avenged.” 

Those were the last worca he ever uttered. 
Agnes Wyokoff guve a terrified cry, She wan 
holding » dead moan in her arma! The eyes 
g2zing into hers hat no tight in them, 

There was great confaston in the mansion, 
and in the widss of it Vesta went away. 

The stara were shining in the night sky 
when she reached home, and the fires person 
whom she saw was Dors. 

Bae quite sthooght it was the lawyor's ad- 
vertisemesnt thas had found her ont, 

“ There ig someone unser that oak-tree, jast 
where that bar of moonlight slants, who is 
waiting very impatiently to see you, He wil! 
watk back to the house with you,” and with 
that Dora flirted away 

Vesta stood a mement acd lonked. Who 
was that fumiliar fore under the tree? He 
advanced suddsuly toward ner, stopped short, 
and held out his straw to her. 

‘My oarling whom 1 bave mourned as 
loss!’ he cried, and the nexs moment sho 
was foloed closely in Raulph’s atrong arms, 
pressed close to his throboing heart, as shough 
he would never let her yo again. 

They mast have bad o xreat deal to talk 
abouts. for it was over an hour ere they pat 
in an sppearance sé the bouse, It was the 
firat time Nelly hac seen Vesta, and when she 


} knew all she was delighted at his choice, She 
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falt quite ashamed that she had ever been so 
foalish as to imagine Dora Saville oared for 
ber brother Ralph. 

One week from that day there was a grand 
wedding. Vesta was the blushing litsle bride, 
and handsome, gallant Rs'ph Stoddars was 
the bridegroom. 

He declared he would not wait any longer 
that that, as he had waited too long already. 

The wedding was as grand affair. The lite 
of the metropolis made up the throng that 
gathered in those spacious drawing-rooms. 
Violes had the makicg out of the invita- 
tions, and all the old classmates of the 
seminary were invited and cums in a body— 
ali did Isay? There was one of them who re- 
ceived this note :— 


You need not wonder why you are not in- 
vited. Consider yourself beautifully snubbed. 
“ ViotzT HeatHsoyp.” 


Ciara handed the letter—or note rather— 
over to her m ther to read, 

“‘Tnat is because I snubbed Vesta ia the 
millinery place,” she said. ‘Bus how did I 
know she was going to be an heireas again?” 

It never comes amiss to smilie and speak 
& pleasant word to anyone you chance to com3 
across in this life,’ returned her mother, 

Mrs. South, Vesta’s stepmiher, was much 
relieved when she saw by the pipers that 
Vesta had married Ralph Stoddart and not 
James Brove. The ssm2 paper contaiuved a 
notice of Brace’s death. She laid the paper 
down and never emiled again, 

Vesta is as happy now as the day is long, 
and so is her handsome young husband. And 


when, a few months later, they learned of a | 


triple wedding to take place, and that Agnes, 
Violet, and Mise Blount were to be the brides, 
their delight knew no bounds. 

Afser Erio S:oddart's burial his name was 
never mentioned in Vesta’s home—the subject 
was too bitter. 

Tnere came a day when even Nelly married, 
and &@ young husband bore her off to his happy 
homes. Vests wept to lose her, and Ralph 
took her in his arms, whispering fondly,— 

“If they are all ag happy as we are, 
precious, I say let them marry.” 

She twined her arms about him, murmar- 
ing as she laid her warm, rosy cheek against 
his,— 

‘“* Yes, we are happy, my love !"’ 

And he answered, wickedly,— 

“T caught a heart as well as a ball on the 
field during that tennis gem; shat day—the 
heart of my adored little bride, sweet Vesta, 
my queen— Vesta the Beauty!” 


[THE END. ] 








AFTER LONG YEARS. 
—o— 


Miss Puyiiis Buunt had danced all the 
evening at @ ball as ber next neighbours, the 
Harveys. She wore a pretty pink dress, with 
& litsle, lace-trimmed pocket «+ theside. Her 
principal partner was young Herbert Harvey, 
who was deeply in love with her, but had never 
told his love. 

On this night he had written a letter, which 
by adroit mapagements he contrived to place in 
the pink pocket aforecaid. Is offzred her his 
hand and heart. and ended : 

* If youdo not answer [ shall know that you 
cannos love me, and shall go away.” 

Noanewer came to him, Puayilis had sent 
the dress, pocket and all, away in a box to the 
wardrcbs. where she pus dresses she was weary 
of. She had not looked into the pocket, and 
Knew nothing of the letter, 

Herbert Harvey took silence for refasal, and 
left the country within a month. In a year 
pretty Payllis was dead. Nobody knew it, bat 
she had broken her heart over ihe departed 
lover. And so one romance ended. Oar story 
ig of another, 
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Twenty yeara had passed. Moss grewon the 
white stone over the breast of Payllis Biaat. 
And at the old place her brother lived—a 
widower, with one daughter. 

Looking up at the hoase from the roadside 
yon woald assuredly have balieved that the 
people who lived there ware rich. 

It was the residence, you would natarally, 
have said to yourseif, of people of means. 
And being unblessed with real estate, you 
might have sighed, with a little spice of envy, 
for folk who owned auch a soliddwelllog, such 
rare old oaks, such a smooth-shaven, green, 
velvet lawn, such a garden, and yes, such a 
gardener, There he was now among the roses ; 
bat when you have three wishes given you by 
a fairy, it is wise, aa the old tale proves, never 
to wish yourself anybody else until you ex- 
amine into the private affairsof that individaal. 

In the atory I allade to, the wisher wished 
himself “‘ that king there,” seeing him ia a 
magic mirror, and, behold! he was trans- 
formed into a monarch who had been con- 
quered, and was about to be put to death by 
decapitation. 

Thus the envious admirer of his property, 
who had wished himaslf Mr. Biaat because he 
thought him a rich mav, would have been 
greatly astonished to find himself sitting 
before an old oak desk, trying in vain to 
arrange chaotic papers, which, when in order, 
only proved that he was dreadfally in debs; 
or to see his daughter waiting behind him, 
with trembling anxiety, knowing that he 
could have no dinner but the salt-pork he so 
hated, unless, by chance, he had a little money 
ab at him. 

if he had, it all went well; but, alas! if 
he had not, he would turn his wild, black eyes 
on her, when she had spoken twice or thrice, 
and with his delicate, ivory-tinted fiayers 
ranning through hie fiae, curling white hair, 
would ask her, in tones of Lear-like reproach. 
where she sugposed he could have gotten 
money? Hel 

It waa in the old days when a gentleman 
might not work, and that wonderful gardener 
was their only servant. Hoe was older than 
Mr, Blant, and proader of thefamily. Hedid 
the cooking. He did all the work except that 
done surreptitiously by Miss Phyllis in the 
privacy of parlour and bedroom. 

There is a fascination to people of his race 
in makiag believe a great deal, and old Job 
spoke of his fellow-servants, gone long ago, as 
though they were abont the place atil/, and, 
through his zeal, it looked as well as ever. 

He mended the fences, repaired the veran- 
daha, kept the lawa and garden in order, 
trimmed the trees, and flourished a long- 
handled duster among the cobwebs thut 
gathered so fast in the long, low-hung hall that 
the spiders loved. 

Everywhere the rich old farniture, with 
little upholstery and much carving about it, 
resisted decay. 

Ualess you had etayed to dinneron a meagre 
day, you would never have guessed that any- 
thing was wrong; and then the table would 
have been set with old china and good cutlery 
and silver spoons. Neisher did Mr. Biunt's 
great Panama hat, indestructible and costly, 
or his well-laundried linen suits tell anything. 

O:her women knew that Misa Phyllis had 
not a good gown to her name; but a man 
would have thought the afternoon dimity, 
made out of an old extra pair of bedroom 
curtains, very good indeed, when she pinned 
one crimezon rose at her throat and another in 
her black hair. 

The last of a large family early gathered to 
the tomb, following their consumptive mother 
thither only a year or two apart, Phyllis, at 
eighteen, was the picture of health. The 
family sorrows were not hers, All was over 
wen she was born, and life was before her, 
and her home was lovely, and she felt as mach 
above common folk aa a queen. Oaly asking 
for housekeeping money and having no ward. 
robe to speak of worried her, until the make- 
shift was concocted. 

Payilis had rammaged the garret for years, 








and had made a cloak out of a browa table- 
cloth lined with the long, flannel petticoat 
that had been hera ag a baby, had ravelled 
footless silk stockings, and knit them over for 
herself with cotton tops, and the beaux who 
dropped in of an evening admired her greatly. 

Ithad been a trying day. Mec. Biant had 
been quite tragic since dawa, and had decided 
to part with the horse and carriage. Taat 
wasa blow. Job wept under it! Misa Payllis 
turned pale, and had not the heart to pat 
roses in her belt. M+. Blant had remarked 
that it would be jast as well not to send the 
halter away, because he would need that to 
hang himeelf with. Bat at tea time they had 
preserved apricots, and bread-and-bateer with 
the beverage. Payllis fouad a letter at her 
plate, and, opening it, read this : 

**Dgan Miss Payunts.—Uacle Herbert is 
coming home and we are going to givea pore 
for him. He has been away twenty years. 
never saw him before, and [ have made up my 
minod it shall ba fancy dreas. Oome in some 
character. It's not a masked ball, Papa dis- 
approves of masks, bat it will be fan. 

‘Come early to see the arrivals, Won't 
you beg your dear father to break snroagh hia 
rale for once. and join us. We shoald be so 
honoured. He needn't costame ualess he 
chooses. Tne elder people will be allowed to 
do as they like, bat you mast my dear.—Yoar 
loving friend, ** Bevus,” 


‘Qo, papa!” cried Payllis, all her sadaeas 

oe oa the instant. “ Yoa'll come, won't 
ou ” 

me You have not stated where,” replied Mr. 

Biant, in his sterneat voice. 

‘Toa fancy-dress ball, papa, dear!" replied 
she. 

‘I, who sit here waiting for the complete 
downfall of our family—J, who will leave you 
goon a beggared orphan—go to a fancy ball!” 
cried Mr. Biant. ‘ Not another word! ”; 

‘Qn, paps! Then I mustn't go either!” 
almoat sobbed poor Paylilie. 

* You're a woman," replied her father. 
‘‘ The Tarks thiok women soalless, I am not 
sure bat that they are right. However I am 
too poor to give you a bali-dress.” 

“Oh! I can make up something out of 
nothing. It’s my oze talent,” cried Phyllis. 
** Bat let me tell you the occasion. They say 
your presence would be an honour, and you 
might like to mees——” 

* Not another word!" cried Mr. Blant. 

His obedient daughter held her tongue, 
finished her bread and jam, and, having called 
for Job to clear away, went up into she garret 
with a candle. 

“T'll goas King Cophetua’s beggar-maid, in 
—_ rags, if I can’t do better,” she 


ughed. 

She looked the old bareau through, the old 
chests, the old wardrobe, fraitlessly. Several 
years of foraging had emptied them. Bat on 
the top of the wardrobe, quite out of her reach, 
stood a long paper bor. 

What mighs it not contain of rampled gauze 
or lace that might be “done up,’ or silk 
that might be cleaned? Payllis turned on 
her tiny toes and tripped down the garret 
stairs. 

‘Job!’ she oried, ‘come here, and get 
that box down for me off the wardrobe in the 
garret,” 

Jub stamped upstairs, set an old table 
against the piece of farniture, and climbed 
up. Oa his way he stumbled and fell, the 
box burat open, and spread abroad on the 
garret floor lay a pink dress of old-fashioned 
silk, a bow of ribbon to match, a fan and a 
gauzy scarf, all little bobs and fringes. Yes, 
and a little muslio bag, from which protraded 
the toes of a pair of slippers, and gloves all 
rose-colour and white. 

‘*Why! has my falry grandmother been 
here?” cried Payliis, joyously. “ Waat does 
it mean?” 

“I know, miss,” said Job. “‘ That dress was 
worn by your aunt, Misa Payllis. They called 
her Mies Phyllis, jastlike they call you. She 
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was pretty, jast like you, Mies Pnyllie; jost 
like you. And she went to a ball in thie dress, 
80 bright and lively and happy. She came 
home pale and wan, and she sent this dress all 
folded up in the box up into the garret. Said 
she never would wear it no more. She hated 
it, and she never did. She died early, Miss 
Phyllis—that’s the story, miss.” 

‘Poor auntie, I don’s’ remember her,” 
sighed Phyllis, ‘‘ but, Job, I think I'll take 
the dress downstairs, Carry it down for me, 
will you?” 

“Yes, Mies Phyllis,” said Job; ‘'and ¢xouse 
me for offering one word of advice, I’m of 
opinion that if that dress seems to you to be 
suitable for this ball you needn’t bave no 
scruples of conscience about wearing of it. 
Mies Phyllis would have the honour of the 
family at heart for you to dress well, and she 
was just your height, jast your build. That 
dregs will fit you like skin, Miss Phyllis.” 

It did. 

‘I'm sure,” thought the girl, as she tried it 
on before the glass, ‘‘my poor li‘tle auntie 
would never, never care. I shouldn't if I were 
ake, and it’s the prettiest, quaintest thing.” 

Then she brushed her bair into the smooth, 
bat's-wing style of the period, and saw a pic- 
ture so like the portrait of her aunt in the 
parlour below that she almost screamed, 

She wore it to the ball. How pretty she 
looked! How quaint! How sweet! And who 
ever lacks a compliment when gentlemen are 
near to whisper it! The sweet intoxication 
of flattery that is founded on fact had sbrilled 
the girl’s young blood before her hostess found 
the lion of the evening and brought him to the 
spot where Mies Phyllis stood among her 

mirers. A handsome man of forty-five, 
young enongh in all outward seeming to be 
still charming; tall, broad-shouldered, pio- 
turerque; wish no grey in his hair as yet, and 
with his own eplendid teeth. For the first 
time in her life the girl's heart flattered. 

“Unole, this is my friend, Miss Phyllis 
Blunt,” ssid the young hostess. ‘* Phyllis, 
dear, Mr. Herbert Harvey.” 

Then the pretty creatare flattered away, 
and the rest of the was Mr. Herbert 
Harvey to Phyllis. We all know what that 
means. 

For his part, Herbert Harvey went home 
with strange sensations in his heart. It 
seemed to him as if he had once more seen his 
Phyllis. He had read her nameon the mossy 
tombstone in the graveyard, and the barb of 
that unanswered letter had rankled in his 
heart bie whole life through ; but here, fresh 
and young again, with a look in ber eyes that 
seemed to say to him: “ Try, and see if you 
can win me,” she stood in the person of 
Phyllis Biuot, her niece, actually in a gown 
of the sume pattern. He did not koow it was 
the very same, with the pink pooket at ite 
side, into which he had slipped the letter 
twenty years before. He creamed strange 
dreams that night, in which twin-girls in rose 
colour ran before him. One was his love, one 
® Vision; but whichever he grasped proved to 
be the ghost, and melted in his grasp to 
nothing, 

At dawn he slept, He still slept at eleven 
o'clock, when Poyilis, in her dimity morning 
robe, made out of disneed bed curtains of her 
grandmother's, folded the ball-dress in ita 
box again. She examined it closely. How 
well they used to sew; no slightiog as we 
slight our dressmaking, and this pocket— how 
perfectly every stitoh was set! She took out 
the kerchief, and why! what was this? A 
letter—a little, faintly perfamed thing—with 
her name upon it: 


Miss Pryttis Buont. 


She opened it, ber hears beating wildly. It 
was an offer of marriage frcm Mr. Herbert 
Harvey. 

What a strange, romantic thing to do—a 
man of five and-forty—a rich map, a man of 
the world ! 

It was love at first sight, and what she had 





‘always longed for. And she knew she also had 


fallen in love with him, She was sure now. 
All the morning Phyllis was in a dream. 
That afternoon she wrate this answer :— 


“Dean Mr. Hakvey, 

“Oa reashing home I found your 
letter in my pocket. Since you say silence 
will mean refasal to you I reply. Bat you 
know so little of me—are you sure your feel- 
ings will last, 

“You may call if you like; papa will be 
glad to se you—so shall I— but, before you do, 
Jes me tell you I am a poor girl, indeed. 
Everything is going from us—even our home, 
I fear. Even Job stays with us out of love, 
and though my costly dress last night might 
make you think I had some money, even that 
was an illusion. 

‘It wasa dress an auntof mine, who died 
young. left behind her, else I could not have 
been at the ball. 

* I conceal nothing; butyou ask meif I like 
you. Sarely as wellas I could like a gentle- 
man I had seen bat once, and perbaps I conld 
like you more; but we must know exch other 
better, “ Payiiis Bunt." 


Job took this note to Mr. Harvey, who 
awoke from his strange dreams to read it. He 
understood it all, Poor Payliis had never found 
the letter. 

It had remained in the little pink pocket 
twenty years for her niece to answer ; and he 
shed tears for the first time since he left his 
babyhood bebind him. 

However, he called that evening on the new 
Phyllis Biant; aud they are married now, 
end his wealth has restored the old place, and 
its master is happy. 

And Phyllie, who loves her husband so well, 
will never dream that she answered her aunt's 
love-letter. It is a secret buried in the depths 
of that chivalrous bosom on which she re- 


poses. 








THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
A TERRIBLE FEAR, 


Basti Conyers burried across the room, and 
evidently stopped Mra. Porter just as she had 
made up her mind to come to me. He heard 
what ehe had to say, then shook his head as 
if he disagreed with her entirely, entering 
into explanations, as I could see by the way 
he moved his bands. 

A relieved ¢xpreesion came over her face, 
and, with a smile towards me, and a little 
reassuring nod, as ehe met My anxious eyes, 
she subsided into a 8: at. 

I supposed it was all right, but yet felt so 
nervous that Major Bagot offered to go and 
see if there were anything to be alarmed at. 
He came back, like a sensible man, at once, 
without waiting for too many particulars. 

Mr. Conyers had gone cutof the room, but 
he acquired his information from our host. It 
appeared that a mill nesr Brettanby was on 
fire, and they bad sent for engines in every 
direction. 

Somebody had said it was Brettanby Manor, 
and Lady Rivington had nearly fainted ; bat 
& messenger had been despatched to the place | 
to ask if any acsistance were needed. 

“Bo give me another dance at once, or I 
mayn't get a chance.” 

Basil was dancing with Effis I noticed, as I 
floated round the room, and something in the 
expression of his face warned me that he was | 
in no mood to be trifled with. 

They stopped just in front of us, 20 I could 
not beJp overhearing what he said. 
Me You couldn’s resist the pomps and vani- | 
t 8 7 ” j 

‘*No, if you call it so,” with a low laugh. | 
“T am enjoying it s0 much; there can’t be - 





any harm in it!” with a glance at his grave 


08, 

‘Tf there were I’m here to keep the harm 
from you.” 

** Thanks,” with a slight roffling of ber 
feathers, ‘I want nobody to protest me bay 
papa!” 

* You will want another some day.” 

"No, I never shall,’’ with conviction. 

‘* Well, put it on this ground. In the com. 
mon course of natare he can’t last as long as 
you can.” 

A frightened look came into her eyes, 


‘*T don’t care. I won't be alive withont 
him.” 

‘“Absord nonsense! You talk like a 
child!" 


“ Like his child,” softly. ‘“ No one ever bad 
& father like mine.”’ 

“T agree with you,” and then he pnt his 
arm round her waist, and whirled her slowly 
away from us. 

“Thats fellow has no tact,” said Major 
Bagot, with an amused smile, “If I were 
making up to Miss Mordaunt I shonld swear 
that I was devoted to her father.” 

‘*And why shouldn't you be?” 
quietly. 

He gave me a queer look. 

‘‘ He's & man for women to rave abont.”’ 

* And why oot men ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. A fellow can’t get at him, 
One never meets him with the hounds. He 
never asks # fellow to the honse.” 

“I beg your pardon; a friend of mine was 
staying at Brestanby in the enmmer, and ho 
asked him over continoally.” 

‘* Hard lines on me. Was he a very psr- 
ticular friend?” 

Ot course I blushed, because I wished to 
look as if I never had such a thing as & “' par- 
ticular friend.” 

** Is wea all kindness on Colonel Mordaunt’s 
part. He was afraid I felt lonely.” 

“Lonely?” with a short laugh. ‘' Lady 
Rivington calls him the most fascinating man 
in the county!" 

“« What has that to do with it?" 

“Everything, ’Pon my honour, I'd give 
half my pay to spoil that man’s face with an 
attack of the small. pox.” 

“How wicked of yon!” Jaughing, ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever! ’ 

‘*A joy you call it! It’s death to me, 
Nobody elee has got a chance. When you 
introduced me the other day I wentaway like 
the Queen of Sheba, without a bit of spirit. 
I meant to cut my throat, only Reading told 
me that you would take it unkindly.” 

** 80 sorry I baulked you.” 

‘It would have added another to the stories 
against him,” with a side-long glance at me, 

“When a man is down is it generons to 
kick him?” 

** You don’t mince words, Miss Trevor,” 

‘No, I see no use in it,” 

“ Mast I believe in Colonel Mordaunt, or ba 
put in your bad books for ever ? ” 

‘** You are laughing at me,” drawing myself 
up. ‘Do you think it would be loyal to stay 
under a man’s roof, to sit at his table, and 
then come out to listen to every wicked falas- 
hood that cowards invent against him ?” 

“No, you are quite right,” looking suddenly 
grave. ‘I was only chafficg. Mordannt is 
capital fellow, and if you'll leave his defence 
in my hands I'll stand by him through thick 
and thin, and do my best to make his oalnm. 
niators eat their own words,” 

‘Oh, thank you a thousand times,” I sa: 7, 
with all my heart, knowing that men follow 
each other Jike » fleck of sheep, and one voc: 
raised in his favour at the mess-table wou!* 
probably enlists the whole battalion on his 
side. 

‘Don’t be too gratefal,’”’ looking down into 
my face with a wistfal smile. “Already I 
feel like & man who is digging hie own grave.” 

Captain Reading came up, and claimed me 
for the next dance. He was by this time 
head over ears in love with Effi», and went £0 
far as to ask me if there was any hope, I 


I said, 
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conld only tell him that she was too youngto prefer to be with my friends if any trouble | walls, and leid bara the windows, which were 
think of love or Jovers, and the only man she came,” covered with an iron network; and were 


cared for at present was her own father 

*“T don’t mind that 2 bis,” with a cheerful 
confidence; ‘‘ but, I say, that fellaw Conyers 
hangs about her like a watch.dog.” 


** Most heiresses are biegssed with an amateur | 


watch-dog,”’ 

* Does he think I want her money?” 
fiercely. 

‘t Perhaps he wants it for hiraself.” 

“Shot if I don't think to, There's some 
thing T don't like about him,” his eyes fixed 
on Effie, as she leant sgninet the amber- 


coloured walle, playing with ber fan, whilst | 
. . ' 
her cousin's stream of ta'k passed over her | 


head 

‘* Naturally,” 

“* Why natnorally?” 

*' Beoanee ad present he's your only rival.” 

* Pienty of others will crop up afrer to- 
nighs,.”’ locking jenlously round. 

* Yes, but Effie won't goess it. What o 
gtievous thing it ia that time and experience 
muet one day apoil her snpocenes !° 

*Give her #0 me and I'll guard her from 
evil sill the jast,’’ looking for a moment hike a 
young knight of old. 

I shook my head sadly. 

* Not till the last, Yon would try, bat no- 
body can be kept ‘unepotted from the world’ 
aptil the very end. A girl must know some. 
thing of evil unless she Cie in her teens’ 

* But there is no other piri like Effie.” eay- 
ing the name softly, as if if were & pirasers to 
hsve it on bis lips, 

There is something I like #bovt Charlie 
Reading. He is joss like 4 grown vp %ey, 
with all the simplicity and en*hasie-m of 
youth still hanging about bim—not that there 
is any simplicity in boys of the \prestnt omy, 
it bas gone ont of fashion. iike muny orher 
good things. The worlc is eo Gresofally wide- 
awake that I wonder there te any trace open 
to sharpers, or anyone left who cun consent to 
be taken in, 

I enjoyed myecelf very muah altngesher Sir 
Tom purened me with his chaff xhons your 
Colonel,” as he woals ca}i him ; but Fio, who 
looked bewitching in pate bine told him énat 
he had been suppisnter by » Major 

I was not looked cown apm becande T was 
& pauper. and throst into 4 ourner, except 
when I bad a man by my tide who had an 
ardent wish rot to be overhsard ‘talkiog non- 
genre 

Effie and I were literally bemeged by 
partnere, who would saercely give na @ 
moment's pesce. Basil Conyers once beguiled 
me into & conrervatory to vive me & o- escape 
from Heavenly Tim; but ss it wan to the 
effeot that the sooner I left Lone Hd the 
better is would be for all parvies, is onty put 
me into ® race 

* Why better?” I said, feang rosmd on 
him in my enger 

* Becanee & ostatrophe is impending! * 

“Ot what sort?" my coriosity wolently 
excited, 

“T can't tell you; bot if you bave sny infin. 
ence with Colonel Mordannt perenace him to 
leave the country at once, Trere, Ive cold 
you too much. My father wonld never forgive 
me!” 

“Ie this true?” frightened by bis msnver 
** Can't you stop it? Oxn't you, for Effie’s 
sake?" in a whisper. 

His face chunged 

Don’t you suppose I wonld if I could? 
Bat when my farher thinks id is his duty, you 
might as well try to 380p » horricane,”’ 

* Doty! Is makes me mod to hear people 
talk of duty when they only want an excuse 
for the meanest malice. ' 

‘*T won't have that said of my father!” 
sternly, ‘* He has kiucer thonghts than yon, 
Mies Trevor. He told mea that be conla not 
sleep as night for th wkicg that you—an inno- 
cent girl—wovld be involved in the misery 
thas was coming.” 

‘* Much cbiiged to him. 


I choald always 








* Aaa friend you might choose for yourself, 
as a wife you couldn’t; and it was that fear 
which disturbed him,” he eaid, in a low 
voice, 

I stood up, white to the very lips. 

* Give my complim2uts to your father, and 
tell bim thet as Roy Trevor I came into the 
house, end as Roy Trevor I shall leave it ; 
but ic any case I sink or swim with my 
friends,” 

Aud then I turned away, feeling that I had 
said the right thing, and hoping that I did 
pot look very foolish, as my lip was trembling, 
end my heart beating fast. Acs I tarmed I saw 
Fio, and at the sight of her grave face hy 
heart stood still. She laid her hand on my 
arm. 

“IT want you to come home with me,'dear. 
You and Miss Mordatrnt'!” 

‘* Tnanks ! Colonel Mordaunt expects us !"” 

** Ho won't expect you now. He would like 
you to come Oh, don't look lite that! No- 
body's Gead ; but the Hall is on fire!” 

‘© And you never told'me!” bruthing past 
her, and nearly upsetting a tall candelabra av I 
went. 

‘We didn’t know. ‘The first report was 
contradicted. They said it was the mill,” she 
called out, as she followell me. 

I stood for an instant in the flower-bedecked 
Goorway, with wild tyes roaminy over ‘the 
brilliantly -lighted ‘room in search of Pffie. 

Toe sight of the dancers ever whitring rouni 
bewildered my brain, There were girls with 
black hair, and girls with red, elderly pirls 
with wriokles, and letks of pepper and #alt ; 
bas the young, fair'face, and the efmall, yellow 
head I was looking for was nowhere +0 be teen 
amongst the 4uncets. 

At jae I saw her on Oaptain Resiing's 
arm, threading ‘her way throétgh the crowd; 
and, at the fires planve, Isaw that the knew, 
She sprang towards me, 

* Come, come! Think ofpaps!” 

Dion's I think of him, as we made our way 
to the door? I think Major Bagot pnt me 
into the carriage, for he whiepeted in ‘my 
ear,— 

‘* We are coming too!” 

And Basil Gonyera took hia place on the 
back seat, without even asking permission, 
aud Sir Thomas and Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
gethered round us, and every one was full of 
sympathy; bat the only thing I thotght of 
wae that the houge had béén birnitg for two 
hours or mote, while ‘we wert laughing an’ 
dancing ! 

Toere was ho need to tell the conthman to 


| drive fast. for the horsés weht at a hand 


gatlop whilst Effie and I.sat numb with terror, 
holding each othér’s hands, as we stared ‘out 
of the windows with trightened eyes, and ‘saw 
the hedges and leafless boughs fit tp by a 
lurid glare. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“ 8m SHOULD NOT Die ‘ALOSR!” 


Tne agonies of sugpense we both suffered 
during shat drive I shall never forget. If'it 
had been anyone else but Oclonel Mordatht 
whoee house was being burnt I cbnld have 
borne it philoepebioally. and taken it for 
granted ; for instance, that Sir Thomas, if 
Brettanby bed been in flames, woulf have 
looked after his property, with a @te regard 
for bis own gafety, Bat knowingas I did that 
Colonel Mordatnt set no value on his own 
hfe, and was indeed rather anxious to give it 
up if it could be done without sin, I felt a 


horried conviction that we should atrive todd | 


late even to aes him die. 


The park was fall of people, ‘and as we Grove . 
up though not tothe steps, for sparks were | 


flying sbout in all Gireotions, the crowds baa 
to eéparate to let us pass, 

The fire was in the west wing. The flames 
bad already destroyed the creepers, whore 


: blackened stems hting down from the ‘grimy 





working their way Gownwatds from the blaz- 
ing roof. 

The horses, excited by the noice and the red 
light, would scarcely stand still for us to get 
out. 

‘It won't do for you to go into the houee,” 
said Basil Conyers atonce. ‘ You had better 
go to the stables. There, for the present, at 
least, you will.be out of harm’s way.” 

“ I must see papa first,” said Effie resolately. 
“I willonly go into the house, and see that 
he ia safe.” 

** You can’t go into the house. Colonel 
Mordanunt is safe enough. I'll goin and bring 
out all your things.” 

‘*T don't care about them. Come, I know 
you won't stay behind,’’ and, catching hold of 
my hand, we ran together up the steps, 
whilst drandseds of voices were raised to stop 
us, and tell us that it was certain death. 

Ii it bad been certain death I think we 
should have ventured it, bnt there was no 
danger at present in the large hall, Some of 
the grooms and gardeners were busy dragging 
ont the furniture ; but all strangers were kept 
ontside, though willing arms were stretched 
out to receive anything that was handed from 
doors or windows. 

Amidst the eonfusion I spied Alice, crouck- 
ing on the floor, her head in her hands, I 
went to her, and shook her by tho sttoulder. 

‘* Where is your master? "’ 

“In there,” with a jerk of her head towarda 
the west-wing. ‘' They are in there, and aunt 
has been screeching fearfully.” 

‘* Are they alone? Are she doors lodked? " 
I apked breathleasly, whilst Effie stood in 
quiveting eagerness by my fide. 

She looked up.at me With dazéd syes, til 
I woke her up again with a shike. 

‘“They ave alone, sura énotigh. Nobody can 
get tothem, Bat I doubt they are all dead, 
for, they are fearfully. quiet pow.” 

Bffiegave a gasp, but I ssid angrily, — 

“ Don’t talk nonsense. They can come out 
directly they like.” 

Then I tore down a far cloak from the wall 
and wtapped it round the poor shivering 
child, beckoning Batil to take vate of her. 

Major Bagot and Captain Reading had 
arrived, and were asking what they should do. 
I told them t0 take the pidturée ont of the 
drawing-room, as I knew they wete of value, 
and I thought that wottd keep ‘them from 
ye rey into the parts of the house where 

ey Were not wanted. 

Alice who had revived a little, told me that 
Miss Mordatnt, whoth, Heaven forgive me, 
I had quite forgotten, bad been tent at the 
first alarm to the coacthmen's hotnse beyond 
the ttables, under the tare of tis wife. I 
begged Efffe to g6 to ber, ‘anf Basil said he 
would take hér, but she lodked at me piteourly 
muttering, — 

“My tather—my father!" 

“T am “going to Bee him if I oan,” I 
whispered; ‘“bot Gon't ‘be frightened. Of 
course, he'll ‘cbttte out directly there ie any 
danger. Alice,” tatning to ‘her, ‘' will you 
please go and get Miss Effic's dressing‘Gnte 
and ‘mihe, ‘ard place them ‘somewhere ir 
safety, and—wnd see to otr clothes if you 
oan!” 

Even “at that moment I recollected that it 
wotld bs Gistyrteatle to fate to-morrow 
Morning im e ball-dress. And then, with a 
Blance’at Effie, to reassure her I pat my hand 
on the banisters Of the stall staifoase which 
fed to the iton Gor. 

“Mies Trévor—wwit!” «nd he next in- 
stant I found # cloak thrown over my bare 
shoulders, and a pair of hands fastening ib 
under my chin. “ Mayn't I come, wherever 
Pag are going?” seid Major Bagot, entréat- 

ingly. “ Your life is more precidus to me 
than pictures or chairs.” 

1 #ho6k my ‘head, avd darted np the atairs, 
jast looking ‘back over my shoulder to variely 
myself that Effie was safe with her cousin. 

Sle was standing where F had left-her, the 
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cloak dropping from her white neck, her large 
eyes following me as I went. 

The scene was one of indesoribable con- 
fasion. The large hall was now filled with 
people, who jostled up against cach other 
with git chairs and shining looking-elasses, 
ornarhental tabdics, @md sofas that were 
wWheeléd ovér the mietble with & prating 
noise, Witlet Gthers were testing down the 
old @asty snits of afmSnt and the worn-out 
flags om the walls 6f he hall iteef?. 

Abd thé sound of HiwAY Voises added to tie 
nde df tHe on the Splashing of water 
from the hoa, the Grackting Of the flamds, the 
brewking of as one Window cracked after 

T Wee it, Hen Hed vp ile stairs, and ; 
miehed wih Wy MAtokles on the door. 
iron War YY Wa¥rh ; #6dn it would be rea- 
hot, #04 #ét the was on fire on either cide, Be | 
happeiea Wik five that I had heard of Gaye 


TEN one marmweea inde, ane | hed 
could aot nave ban uline satan ra 






noisé# tonnd. ‘ite, fis!" Chough miy volte Was choked . 
1 eacs ont, Pe panes 1 Bet ame 7 by bie Baolke, — 
throug T—migtt be ‘Fewven’s | 7 
sake, WH mH6 if ¥ ty tr 
little ot Prd eee OHAPTER XXKIII. 
jag beth fn om Fon ih. 
any he A STRUGGLE POR DFE 





Major B Yan up to help 
He th ‘Cher Pies at first, 
but aft Wiotive ho set 
to werk & Will, p his 
doing 86 FER in his Bhirt-sieoves. 

At fs 1 Wats Going Home good I could 
almomt my a@nxtety, but when [ had to 


stand idly by and simply Watch him it grew 
maddening. 

Whilst othera were raving at the cirsed 
stupidity of keeping the doors of com. 
munication closed, I believed that Colonel 
Mordatnt would be sbtdlutély content to 
die if his sedrét, whatever fhiat secret ‘might 
be, died with him. Bat would he sacrifice 
Jervis and his wife? That was impossible. 
At the last moment, when thé position was 
no longer tenable, the doors would be barst 
open; and then, as sure as I was a woman, 
if he smyed behind I would go to him and 
entreat him ‘on my knees to save himeelf, If 
he refased—he sheald not die alone ! 

Meanwhile, what had become of Effie? I 
mat net leave her safety to chance, Captain 

ing ene or two of the grooms had 
joinedthe Major, and were throwing water on 
the walls, whieh joined the west wing to the 
body of the house. 
ere were many places where the hose 
oduld nos réach, and this seemed the only 
a a if Keeping the flames from spreading, 
7 away, afid ran downstairs. I was, 
surprised ‘to sea the hall nearly cléared of 
loiterers; but Basil Conyers, who was leaning | 
against Ate banistera, explained that it was. 
necessary ¢o. send aeseycae away, as at any 
momént the ekylight in the roof might come 


down. 

Already the panes of glass were Cracking in | 
every direction, I told him that he ought to 
go > 'téo, aid Reked Where Effis ta’. 

“ Th the Tibrary, Waiting for you. 16 Was 
thé ‘only quit Gorter I oduld find. Bir 
Thottias. fs “ohteide. He wants to take yon’ 
both to Brettaiihy. It Would be the best plan, 
anleds You odula persuide “Effie to Goths ‘to 


Thee tig,” 
who worlid’'t ao that,” T aia, deoidealy, 


2 bap oe Ruyary, ‘wha ‘Opéned the dodr. ' 
‘* NOt | or a ” lOOkin» ovet itiy * 
8 


ie Yooth Was'fhtl of tmbdkh, Which Béctiéd ' 

to be Ponting thtdugh the WAll oh my right, ' 
ahd’ gh Yhe'smoka I Baw the Bet, oh, 
fave a aldnel Moran's Géad Wife. 1 

potatéd to it triampwantly. j 
‘* There, see for yourself. Would the niin 





who had murdered his wife have her picture 
to haunt him day after day ?”’ 
‘Strange! Dll tell my father. Bat where's 
3 ? ” 


‘Gat some Onb to take it down; he foves it 
Bo!’ I said, trembling all over, for I had just 
caught sight of #h opén panel in the wall, and 
{ koow that Effis had foahd a way to her 
father, and that Basil Ooliyers mitt not 
aera fer Th presently, bot I find 

“Til see & , » but Il mist fia 
the child firs!” 

“ Go atest Alles. Bio's sute to Know!” 
— might have}wowe vo HEF Bent,’ donbdt- 


he, yes, of couse, Gt Sir Taomas inight 
have fetched her.” 


; Ha heh I Aarted soeeugh tHe « 
Hel, Mra Gped Gown & stote PHHBAgE, oryiné, 


How oftén had I longed tb penetrate We 
mysteries Of the Welt wing; a88, How vat I 
was in ft, I @6did seb HOthiog Tor Vhe blintiig 
smoke, thi#k Of nothing but Effie wad Ber 


Gtepine WORE I Toand a ctairoase, Where 
‘hhd so nee of my tes, but climbed Tt we if 
‘Were blindfold. 

When I had reached the top I was ina 
pssesge, at the end of whith was the iron door. 
Thera were doors on either side, leading pro- 
bably into bédrooms, and &% the other end, 
where the sir was clearer, there were actual 
flames playing round the framework of a 
window. 

It was fearfally hot ap here. Jervie and Wis 
wife were rushing backwards and forwards, 
doing all they could to stép the propress of the 
fite, br to Bave & few Of their things. 

Jérvis'droppéd a baecket of Warér, which he 
had jast @tawn from's tap, when I rad up td 
him, and stood open-motthed, With ‘his ‘Arnis 
havging down helplessly on either #idé of 
him, 

‘* Where’s Miss Effie?” 

“ Good heavens, she’s not here!" 

* You, she is, Ob, Heaven hetp her!" 

And I ran on, though Mrs. Jervis, wringing 
‘het hands, tela the the floor was not safe, 

** Come back |” 

The Votes was Colonel Mordaunt’s, anda 
‘haed gripped my shoulder. Ututotd a ones, 
my heart leaping ‘with joy to think hs at least 
wat safe. His fate was biaokoried afthést 
‘béyond recognition, and his voive Was husky. 

“What ate you @oing heté? Go back at 
ohve !” 

Thoré wis such a ndffe from the ‘hissing of 
the Walter on the hedted roof, and from & fond 
battering which had jast began, that I could 
scarcely rake inyselt heerd. 

“Effie iefére, In looking for Her!" 

'@otd Heaven!’ He etarted forward 
hottor‘st¥tick, thénm looked ‘back ut *hHe toom 
out ot which he hid éome, &s if Codbiiny be- 
tieén two Guties. “ Brand Mefe ah insrarit. 
Whith way @idstebo?” 

Tevoxk thy head to show I did sot dmow. 
Some one was evidently tryirg to batter Cown 
thé iton déor ; bat tere was no tinte to sfop 
it, and he ditsppeartd Gowh a sthirdase jast 
in frént of me. 

A #oand of low nioawing, as of & woman or 
child in Pin, Gave froth within tite ‘room, 
ard th the Midis Of my anxtery I wondered 
what i} c¢ald feah; Dat my attention was 
s60n Gistfacted, fér, to niy horror, I waw the 
outside wali at the end of the passage cave in, 
$hé Windéw-frarie crutibis ip against dhe red 
sky, BHG bricks Ana wood ‘come Gown with a 








mighty crash, which shook the place where [ 
stood | 

A fountain of flame shot up to the stars, 
Mra. Jervis, shriekiag to me to go and save my- 
self, rushed past me into the room, though 
her dress was blazing. Her husband foliowed, 
White and scared. 

I stood irresolute, With the fite creping 
hearer, the smoke above my head, and all 
atound choking 6ud blindiag me—atraid t6 6, 
and aftiid to stay. Basil's eagér fans was 
stddehly clots to mite, his hand on my wii, 

“ Whets is she?” 

“ Dowh there, I Whtwk. Obl gave her !— 
wave her!” I GHea, With & Bb, 

Be aptang into the thicket @f he #mtke, 
and my at Ohte, Thehe wae a saaden 
eordhth behind ihe Whidh CGfdled My Hided, 
andther chavh as ifthe stnits had fallen %,% 


Sty ih Tront WHITER might be Efic's. 


Wapt to he Te Meee to cote 
from, and pore aowe HO the darkness, 
Ratbling on the HAbFChing floor. 

“Give m6 & Wand |” oxme tom Below, and, 
eatebing firin Hold of the wall, 1 stPetchdd out 
Wy Hight arm a6 far as L oottd. Basil's tres 
wine. I clasped it tighs, and pulled with ali 
wy night. 

I think it jast #aved Kim from Weing hia 
Balance, for He got Over & ShaHm, HHA landed 
on the floor beside me, with Effis ia Rts arma, 

‘‘ Now foltow1" ag he staggered down the 

SeBge, 

‘‘ Wheére’s the Colonel?” I oried, in agony. 

* Down there! Don’t wait!” 

“Not wait, when life would be fiothing 
Without him!" 

Throngh the binding, Willing Amoke I 
Ptedped again, and caught sight of tim amongst 
the falling beaTH®, With bead bowed down as 
if for s moment We had given wp. 

Oh, be quiek, bea quick !’’ 1 cried, andmy 
voice, shrill with fear, reached him, 

‘Go, save yourself! ’’ 

*\ I won't stic!’’ 

Then he made an effort, and raised himself, 
clinging on first to one bewm, then andar, 
Os Bftér ‘anfovher trey gave way. He fot- 
tered. Hé Wés falling into the ‘leaping, 
hangry flames when I mmnazed—Heoaven 
knowWs Khéw—to'datch Wold of him. 

Theh I'prayéd withali my hearts I mever 
had ptayed béfote, and ‘polied with #¥l the 
strevgth lent by despair; snd either the prayer 
of & ‘woman's Weak rth saved hith, atid in 
another ihifttte, panting, exhathatdd, biatn- 
ened, sitid hoérdwed he Hank down dn th Hoor 
by my side. He got up'#iid leant beaitiet the 
wall. 

“ Now gol” 

“Not without you!”’ 

“My daty is here. T atwy sft the ust. Go, 
Jervis,” still paiping fér ‘breath, “and ‘you 
~ to Mrs, Jervis, Biting ath & Pere 
pheh. 

Jerviad rernonsteatdad. 

“Td fete cay. Yuu Gant do It line! ” 

“T Will—onfy g61"’ whd relattahdy the 
feibhtal ¢redtates' wend. 

We Wéie ‘Alowe ‘aintidst ‘ths réat of the 
flames. Oar eyes met. He®iw the resdiatio& 
ih Mine Which Héshiby cokld ‘sirake, theh ho 
106kéd towitis ¥ite Fobra, : 

“Bor ily ‘skkd!” We Whispered, an€ ‘his 
lips tnét ite id & Padstoriate Wiss. 

He loosed my ciasp fro bit ‘Pm, ‘and 
datted Wixdash Whe'dbor. Part Of the veiling 
coin falling Wosai'thy head. T weretohéd ons 
my hans hefptevsiy, then dropped Wown ine 
Hike Oh the floor, @uffeeated by the Bnio%, 
ahd bfoken-Heatséd, Teblfng fy Wab & lass poot- 
bye! 


* * * . 


I woke up to fiad myself dh the sofa in the 
bieakfast2odm, -As'sodn as I oduld collect 
my ‘thodgh¥s lass tp, mad béonric ‘cotrscious 
of an excruciativg pain in my right arm, wore- 
nesa Over Ty face did ‘hands, wnd varidis 
athes in every part of my body. Hoars mass 
hive paséed, f¥r white hots ‘was fin | réfotad 
siletics. Notwhound was to’bethearc, 
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RAY PULLED WITH ABL JHE STRENGTH LENT BY DESPAIB, AND THE COLONEL WAS SAVED 1) 


Bomebody had tsten care of me, for a rog 
Was thrown over my feet, and a little table 
bad been pnt by my side, with a glass of wine 
and some biecauits. , 

The silence geve me a dreary feeling, as if 
everyone were dead except myself, and I 
Setermined to go and see how Effie was, and 
Colonel Mordannt. 

Surely if I were safe he must be. He stayed 


to the Jast, but he must bave saved himeelf | 


for Effie’s sake. I stood up, bat my legs 
shook under me so that I could scarcely stand. 
Then I recognised the wise care which bad 
provided the glass of wine, and after drinking 
is I fels better. 

Some candles were burning low in their 
sockets, but, as the light of a cold winter's day 
was pouring in through the chinks of the 
shutters, I blew them out. Amicst all the 
excitement of the night, I wondered that any 
ene had remembered to shut the shatters. 
Colonel Mordaunt was the only person who 
was likely to have thought of it, in order to 
add to my comfort, and I had left him alone 
in the bu: ning wing! 

I opened the door. The floor was covered 
with broken glass, and the cold wind poured 
in through the open roof. I shivered, for I 
had nothing on bat my poor tattered ball- 
dress under my fur cloak. 

There was no one moving, as I picked my 
way over the bits of broken glasa and wood. 
work. The hsll doors were closed, bat every 
other door was open except that of the 
library. So I made my way towards it, an 
ucspeakable dread in my heart. 

In the distance I heard the church bella 
ringing, and remembered for the firet time 
that this was Christmas Day. What a 
Christmas it would be if—— I dared not 
think of it, bus tapped softly on the panel of 
the door. 

No one answered, but I heard the sound of 
voices talking very low. I tapped again, and 
the bells broke ont into a joyous peal, which 
seemed to mock at the desolation round me, 





and the growing fear in my breast. Siepe 
came across the room, and halted jast inside 
the coor, 

* What are you making all that noise for?" 
in an angry whisper. Tne voice was Mrs. 
Jervis 8, and ehe probably took me for her 
niece. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you to keep where you 
was, in Mies Effie's room?” 

*-Ie is I, Mise Trevor. I don’t want to 
disturb you, only tell me where the Colonel 
ig. ” 


“ Where should he be but with his dying 
child? Do you think anything would keep 
him from her ?” 

Wish a choking sob in my throat I flew up- 
staire, not caring whether I cut my feet with 
the splinters, but scrambling over every 
impedsment in my way in wild haste. When 
I reached the gallery the wind was piercing, 
and the cold, grey sky above looked dark and 
cheerless. Tne iron doors were down, and you 
could see along the blackened paseage to the 
open air, the wall baving falien down. It 
was a miserable, desolate-looking place, and 
shivering all over, I turned my back on it, and 
hurried down the corridor. 

Effie’s door was closed, but I opened it softly 
and went in. Alice was standing by the 
toilette-table, mixiog something in a cup, 
whilet the tears were pouring down her 
cheeks. My eyes went up from her slowly, 
because of the dread upon me, towards the bed 
where the darling girl was lying, looking more 
than ever like a snowdrop—a snowdrop picked 
in ite earliest bloom ! 

By the bed sat her father, and the look on 
his face made my heart grow cold, and froze 
the question on my lips. He might have been 
a figure carved in stone for all the notice he 
took of me; and Effie was motionless too, 
with long lashes resting on marble cheeks, 
The only sounds were the monotonona stirrin 
of the spoon in the cop, and Alice's smothere 


obs. 
‘ I fell down on my knees with a voiceless 
prayer to Heaven! ‘' Oh, spare her—spare her. 





Bhe is too yonng to die!" and yet the old 
heathen spborism was ringing in my ears, 
‘ Whom the gods love die young!” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue best beer in Europe is made in Bavaria, 
where the laws prohibit its manufacture from: 
any ingreCients but mult, hops, and water. 
Even aloonol must not be added, as ia largely 
done in other countries, to give beer strength. 
The greatest bter-drinkers in the world are in: 
Munich, where the average consumption is a. 
quart and a half a day for every head of the 
population. 

Let the sun into your house. Twice a day 
every room occupied steadily all day should be 
thoroughly aired by opening the windows, top 
and bottom, for ten minutes at least, to let in 
sunshine and air. No room that has a 
northern exposare is fic for the living room of 
a family. If there is matting on the floors in 
summer there is no danger of fading the 
carpets. Noone who has not tried systemati- 
cally letting in suashine every day knows what 
@ disinfectant and purrfier it is, 

AFTER many yearsof troubled wonderment 
on the part of the British public, we are to be 
allowed to sffixa halfpepny stamp to our own 
cards, and enabled to use thie hybrid combina- 
tion in lieu of the original article, The com- 
mercial community are to be likewise benefited 
by being allowed to enclose their circalars in. 
open envelopes at the hslfpenny rate of post- 
age. Toa certain extent this will be advan- 
tageous to the ordinary citizen as well, as the 
clothing of such docaments will tell their own 
tale, and can on receipt be promptly consigned 
t» the waste-paper barket, Thia lust postal con- 
cession will entail a lossto the revenue; there- 
fore, it is saggested that ul] such open envelopes 
be sold and stamped by the Pst Office itself, 
only such being permitted to go through the 
pest. 
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[AN ELDERLY MAN ENTERED THE ROOM, AND PAUSED, TO GAZE AT FLO—WITH 


NOVELETTE.) 
UNCLE DICK’S SECRET. 
cnarran L 


SPRING AND AUTUMN.— RETROSPECTIVE. 


Siz Joun De Liste was a baronet of 
ancient family, and at the time this tale com- 
mences he was living at Kensington in a fice, 
old-fashioned mansion, which bad been the 
town-honse of the De Lisles for a longer period 
than he could recollect, 

His other residence was in the picturesque 
county of Monmouthshire, and too far out of 
the world to altogether suit his fashionable 
taste. He liked the ‘‘ Row ” as a lounge, and 
his clab men for company. 

Sir John was not a rich man, although he 
had a atrong desire after wealth. Nor was he 
& poor one. He was what is called ‘ very 
comfortably off "—a state of things to be 
defined chiefly by those comforts by which a 
man is surrounded. 

He had in youth cared less for the good 
things of thie life, and had, indeed, married 
for love, a girl almost outside his own position 
in society. 

Marion Rivers was a lady in every sense of 
the word — the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer living in Monmouthshire, who had 
cultivated bis own soil for generations, but 
who had been contented with the narrow 
sphere of his own farm snd home, and was 
but little acquainted with the outside world ; 
therefore Marion, althongh care had been 
taken with her education, had never been into 
society at all. 

Sir John first saw her in charch, and could 
not forget the sweet expression of the girl's 
face, although he went off to town the 
following day, and mixed in the vortex of 
the London season. 

The next thing he heard of Marion was that 





| 
' 
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her father was dead, and that the old farm 
had been inherited by Mr. Richard Rivers, a 
rich merchant in Birmingham, who was living 
in a fine modern built house at Edgbaston, 
who was the farmer's only brother. 

Marion had no brothers or sisters, and her 
mother bad died many years before. So her 
Uncle Richard was her only living relative. 

He was always a somewhat pecoliar man, 
but possessed a kindly heart, and a most 
genuine nature, 

There were very many, who really knew 
him, who could speak of his goodness from 
personal experience ; but for all that Richard 
Rivers was not easy to know. His feelings 
were deep and strong, and it was more d:ffi- 
cult to him to show them than to hide them ; 
and there were people who did not like Dick 
Rivers at all, very possibly because he always 
called a spade a spade in right or wrong, and 
if called upon to speak the truth at all, he did 
80 fally and wholly. 

So far Mr, Richard Rivers had lived quite 
alone in his glory; but there had always been 
@ soft place in his heart for his niece Marion. 
And when his brother died he went to her at 
once, and brought her away from the old farm- 
house, so dear with many associations, to his 
own home at Edgbaston, and set her up there 
aa ite mietress, young as she was, and then 
Dick Rivers began to know what happiness 


wae, 

He found it very pleasant to have his pretty 
niece sitting at his table, in hie carriage, and 
beside his fire. Marion wished to attend a 
college where ladies could obtain instruction 
in all the highest branches of education. Se 
knew enough to want to know more, and her 
uncle was the last person to wish to deny her 
anything. So Marion day by day added to her 
store of knowledge, and also made the 
acquaintance of many young girls, whose 
society was a great pleasure to her; but mcst 
of all she seemed to really care for Gladys S°. 
John, who was atil! quite a child, and a rarely 
beautifa! one too. 


A LOOK OF ASTONISBMENT !] 


! 
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The girl was such es quaint mixtore of good 
and evil—so niterly mischievous and nanghty, 
80 free from lictleness, 80 pure in heart, that 


' Marion was never tired of ber. 





She very constantly took Gladys home to 
her uncle's house, aud he, too, soon learnt to 
love her, and to give her a kindly welcome. 

Gladys lived at that college as a boarder. 

Her father was an cfficer in India, and, like 
Marion, she had no mother. When she grew 
old enough to enter society she was to join 
her father in the ‘‘Sanny Exst.”” Until then 
she was to remain at the college. 

The glimpee of home Jife was most accept- 
table to Gladys, who g:ew very fond of Marion 
and her uncle. 

He was then a man approaching middle- 
age, and she was stilla child. Marion lived 
for nearly five years under his roof, and very 
happy years they were. 

Then the tenant whom Mr. Rivers had pu? 
into the old farm gave notice to quit, and it 
became necessary for him to go Monmouth. 
shire himself, and Marion went with him, 

It was a painfal pleasure to her to be in 
her former home again, but she had nothing 
to regret duriog her residence with her Uncle 
Dick. He had been more than a father to her, 
and they were so well content with each other 
that she had made him some rash promises 
to the effect that she would live with him 
always, and keep his houce, 

That visit to her native county decided 
matters differently. 

Again in the old village church Sir John de 
Lisle eaw her, grown from the bud into the 
blossom, more beautifal by far than she had 
been as a girl. 

He was down at The Grange, his second 
home, and he lost no time in calling upon Mr. 
Rivers and his niece. Nor was that his only 
visit. He also invited them to his house, 

Tne Grange was totally different from the 
farm or the modern house at Edgbaston. 
The former had no especial pretensions to 


! taste. The furniture in it wae good, substantial, 
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and chiefly of oak—comfortable, sound, and 
serviceabie, and thoroughly in accord with the 
family who had resided in the same house 
with it, 

Richard Rivers had Ici the upholsterer 
farnish for bim. He was too Busy & mah to 
think about such things as hothe decorations. 

Men satied him tho fotern Midas, for all 
hia undertakings wero evcosssfal, aud Wealth 
grew at his torch. 

Neither resitence was exavily fh abtordahee 
with Marion’s tasth; Bet Wheh She taw Tire 
Gratige, she unécrstaod at dadt What ber feel 
hotfie had besn—jast choh ® She #8 Ghat of Bir 
Jobh de Lisle, Mil Of el@eworld aevietes, all of 
@hich had been WeHeAcd Prem Vere td Vile by 
refined men Woliten. Tights and 
dhaves, too, ih the Heute Were Bath Bs Modern 
bhilders cantibé . Dhe Mare Ol2 painted 
wintows, 86 dale farntare, ata 
beall¥ifal tapetliy tMncings were WH Sith HS 
Marien Hed aeV8P BRE h-fore ; owe 
of thee thiag® could mete birth: 

charming Whea he and He 


sted by toving 


appréviating bis Soticiy, and 
bir. 


Unole Ditk Toektd oh Wik R HOPS bent — 


“le never doubted bus tira’ Bte Hebe had mewht 


to femamh With him alWayay WAG, 
she did in Whe? heart of piste EB mF agen 


walkiae alone in +e r garde, 
flowers, whieh made thé af? | 
their blossoms; and there, ® weet. 
scented lime tree, Ke #014 her of his tove= 
told her how he had taken a fanty to her 
sweet face five long years before, Whén #h6 
was a maiden of blashing sixteén, and fad 
never since been able to forget her; and how 
glad he had been to sea het Byaihn, when the 
determination came to him to win her for his 
wife, The old tale of love, which yet is ever 
new, was pleasant to Marion Rivéts. 

She knew that her birth was not equal to 


that of Bir John De Iiicle, ena she ‘aldo Rnew | 


that her education hei beeh etch as to make 
ber fit for miry sdofety. 

Showas not aftaidehht Re would beasha ted 
of her, ahd she udoepted him with a Happy 
heatt. Dhe only "thing Which da ad shez 
jéy Wanthe heéestity ticavetrer Uaole Disk. 

Sir John préposdd ‘secingliten wt ones all 
eétHliop the effeir; Wot Metion begged him t6 
eyait “Mi ihe felidwieg ay, that abe mhipht 
firat break the nbwe t) Hic Worssif, for siie 
felt that it wontd bt a blow to him'td -hear of 
her apptoachéa ¢ marrige. 

Tt was « blow. 

‘No ons é6ald look at Uacls Dick’s plain, 
but kindly Moe without seeing that. 

“Cae dou wait titi I'm dead, lassie?” hé 
asked, quaintly. ‘' I'll not trontle you longet 
than i¢an help ; bat T theusht we were to live 
eee ‘in five years'you are tired 

mel ” 

“No, no, Unele Ditk, net tired! I shall 
never férget Kow pood you have beeh to the, 
ana I cadwot tel you kow fond I'am of $ou; 
but Bir Jota De Litt has gemmed my love, 
and I feel ‘thit Pestinet live without tim.” 

‘' Tren, my desr, Divzve no Sivice. I niutt 
exist without you. You atéef ape, my pif. 
My stthority ovér You % only noriinal. If 
your heart is set upon tie Baron's you Il have 
him, I know that, and om'not gbing to thake 
difficulties. I only hope yet with be happy, 
lassie. Ledufdn's'stana it if yoda were not, 
dear. I should fool dacterons towards thé 
meh Whe wiate yon miteritie. I shal be 
lonely without you, Mavion !”’ 

“Not thore lonély that befofe I came, 
Ultcle Dick!” 

“A théndand timet, my girl! I wav con: 
tented with thy sotitaty tothe then, bat I 
névor shill be'avain. We 4h fnow what it is to 
be shat out from the tunshine at ebme period 
of our fives, {ou ppure. Yon have'niade bright. 
vests in my heart and home for the past five 


wiehed We bs very uinvh #6 to ia Rivera, * 


found her one — 


years, and I can’$ pretend to say I am glad 
you are going, although I am sv, that you are 
happy!”’ 

* There is no hurry about going, dear uncle,”’ 
she aiitwered, troubled by his words; but Sir 
John De Lisle did not echo her sentiments in 
hia intéfviéW with Mr. Rivers the following 
Gay. desire was fora speedy union; and, 
of cdtiree, He fed Hie Way. 

Dwere Wee’ Very @rand wedding at Edgbas- 
ton before many A were Wr, and Dick 

Yovely nieve Was the bride. 
Tiga whith fake place in towns are, 
ver, WOE fo Fall of interest as those in 

count}, 

OWh Werke?s ars too basy to think Yaadh 

€f their YWeignbbuks, Wud omy the 
Gitdle Of Marion's f at Wer 
wedding, There ware HO WO APoles, no! 
batty, though humblé, St Villuge 





Bat the Wedding Mater it Pall wid: 
Peat in the ‘te tural where pote Didk. x 


Ma wh pe the Pisoving 
8 white flowd . ; 

Oke to the | 
Peto tl sometdy bet ame nea 
‘ who it Wee, of GObrwS, wha 
Be that 7% Was the benwtifal — 
Of th@t médern Midis, wid teh forgo: the | 


ite. Rivers fave the beat b¥OWKctast Whidh 

+ Hi Wonld provide, t 

a. Atta wits Mation 

het from 

6 One 

ft 
‘thy ‘ 

He was aroured hia Wad réverié by a 

| SoM hand being slipped into his, and a bright 

| Young voices atdreseed him, __ 

| “Geer ep, Uatle Dick!” said Gladys St. 

John. ‘If re goue Iam still here to 
| take careof you. You must not blame your 
niece, Mr. Rivers. The young birds never do 
remain in the nest; bat as soonas St. Valen- 
tite gives them a hint that Spring is near 
they find a mate'to their mid, and off they 
go on thé wings of love.” 

“Abd ‘you Will Go the shite ere lofg, I 
suppose, child?” ‘said Unblé Dick, sadly. 

‘Ow! I stippose #0," lanphdd ‘the irl, 
thertily, ‘ bit 1 have hot foutrd my mate yet, 
you kee, ahd I Will take care Of you dahtil that 
happy time comes,” and Gikdys Képt her 
word, 

Whenever she could get away from her 
ttndies in the evening the ran in to comfort 
Metion’s unéle, aid thove visits from the 
bright girl wéfe & gleams of sahshine and 
rays of warmth, Gartidg sttaipit intd the 
héaté of the desolate thah. No, one, nét even 
the dapetiors of the College, thought fnything 
cond come of thé fhtiniaty between tio such 
apparently opposite people as prétty Gladys 
and thé rich old bidhelor Hholé of her friend, 
Marion ; and the gitl herself vottatnly shared 
their opinion, ranning in ‘and out to hit as 
thotigh he were Her on rélation. 

And oh! Wow pood he was to her, ToAding 
hier with Gitte, and sidadying hér whitns, her 
Wishés, add Wet evét-bhangiby Midods, while 
she tortmented ‘anu petted hith by furs | 

Two ‘years aftet M@ution's Wedding, the 
news that she Was likely to gd fo India 
brotght him fucé to fact With the fades that 
Gladys Was nO fongér “a child to be petted, 
but & woman to be loved, and that he loved 
her ith tHe féep devetion of Whith his strong, 
trie nature was cdpatdie. 

His affedtion for Marion had béen as Moon. 
fight to the fall gléw Of summer suithhine 
‘which pléatied from ‘his heart for Gladys St 
John. And it broke fromm him, as when thé 
aun bitte out from the diéuis, with & sudden, 
dsazating brilliance. He told the git! of his 
wild, unequal love. He Was stithinn and phe 
was Bpring ; but atill te léved het, awd weked 
her to ba his wife—hambly, as One Who asks & 
great favour, patsidnstély, aa man pleads for 
life. 

Bat Gladys had pictured a very différent 


4 
{ 





as eee ge 
et 


—— 
fature for hersslf than to wad an elderly 
peculiar man, however wealthy, whocared not 
one straw for the gay world of fashion. 

She could not picture herscit living her 
bright, young life in the sabarb of a mann- 
factaring town, 

She had buils Wondatfal Bprhish castles for 
herself, and filled im with throngs of 
brilliant, fashi@teb'e Ptopls, Ba she was a 
qucen in thdif Midst, 


She had froth Pinny how @ ere 
worship ped ffi 4n@ia, ee tat er amacdner 
that with Her Oh8 World be BeEtATA to 
make a satidtabtsry , Wha f Tila che 

A fide Gp Her miad 8 go. 

Vitle Dick's offur @ioused her. She 


Widaphe it ne aie joke; ®hd did nét reat it 
™ =: 


mi eee ‘ 
“You Gest, PaWHy old {hing't ” Bhe 
© @elightte fr oa 





Grays 
remembered him ste did not write. 

Later on’he Heard by a side-wind that she 
Was. MmArfiéd, that was all; bat he did not 
even ask the name of her husband. 

lady De Lisle was happy in her married 
life, although her husband was not as all what 
she had expected to find him. He was often 
trying and intolerant in his home as well/as 
out of it; but her ladyship was a strong- 
minded, strong-willed woman, alshough to all 
a very gentle oe in manuer. 

She had a spice of her Uacle Richard in her, 
and as she felt her health failing, and saw 
her three childrea qroming up around her, she 
took to longing for iet Uncle Dick, and so she 
wrote a4 told him. 

He did not hesitate, but giving up, bis 
business &t once Went to town, and bought a 
small house at Kensington, whate he aé¢ him. 
aelt up, with a hoasékeeptr, who did his oook- 
ing, and» factétain man-servant, with ond 
housematd besides; and this time bis niece 
chose his farniture tof him, and made hia 
sm&ll home perlest, aa fat as taste want, 

eople wondered that aman with his wealth 
should not have @ larger eitablishment; But 
although Mr. Rivera had, very much enjoyed 
making his money, he did nol Wish to spend it 
upon himself. i" 

It was always at hia niéeo's dervine, and if 
she did not live to inherit it, aa he feared dhe 
might nét do, he intended it for her children 
in the herdafcér. 

Her youngest daughter, Fiotence,, was bia 
favotrite. ftarion had piaced the Hftle te 
in his arrhs, aad begged him to love her for 
her saké, and he meant to do ik. 

Lady De Liele lived longer then he Tied 
expected, bat she died all too sodn, While a 
comparatively, young women. 

Her tnele, from thé tinie ha cfme to town, 
dévotéd himielf to héf, and when she Was 
gone, he cotinudd hie devotion to het family. 

He never Bad liked Sir Joha much, bat 
put up with him for her sake, and Sir oth 
put up With him be@atiée Of the ridhés Which 
he one day hoped to inherit from bith. 


—— 


OHAPTER II. 


StR JOHN RECHIVES AN UNEXPECTED LETTER, 
Many years have passed pinte the “events 





Occurred, narfated in the last chaprér. Sir 
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John Do Lisle’s children have grown up around 
him, and it is ebiefly with their life-histories 
that we bave todo. He was still residing in 
his home at Kensington, when we again take 
up the threads of our story. 

Sir John and his younger danghter were 
sitting at breakfast together, and he was find. 
ing feult with everything, and seemed to bein 
an i/ritable mood. 

‘‘Blorence,” ba gaid, crossly, “you had 
hetter discherge cook. Nothing comes o table 
fit to eat in thers cays. It is teo bad.” 

‘‘Iam sorry, papa, but she is a very good 
sort of woman, and I really think it would ba 
a pity to unsettle ourselves, I believe she does 
her best.” 

“Then bad is the best,” eaid the Baronet, 
choxily, 

** Bat really, dad, she is nota bad cock,” 
began the girl, hoping to turn bis anger, but 
Oniy deepening is. 

‘‘ My ‘Gear,’ he replied, severely. “ You 
mustallow me toknow better than yon can 
possibly do. Iams jadge of ccokery, you are 
not. The woman may be a combination of all 
virsuee, but ske is not acock, and I request 
you to give her nojtice shia very day. Her 
amiable qualities are a matter of utter indiffer- 
eaces to me, her ocoking ia not%.’’ 

And heaving delivered himself of his 
opinions, and issned his orders in princely 
fashion, he opened the Times, and was lost 
to view behind the paper, while he was 
absorbed in its contenta, 

Florence de Lisle sighed. 

These unredescaty Pualfit@ings wearied 
her, Ske eught to bave grown accustomed to 
aang bué she was not, and thoy always upset 

or. 

Sir Jehn forgot his.eofice, and grumbled to 
find it cold, and more-still-whea he diseovered 
that there wao.no mose ix the pot. 

“You age ido young to be a housekespor, 
my dear, I suppose," he said, Grosely. ‘‘ Taere 
has been no. coutiertia the heuse since your 
poor mother died,” and he.rese tzom the table, 
and, odlleeting higdletiors, aat dowi ia aa cagy 
chair by the fire. 

“I quite sgree with you, paps,’’ answered 
the girl sadly, but she. did aet mean what 
her father did, - Ste know thats Sir John was 
sortewhat aahamed towhow his temper before 
his wife. _Eiorence .remembered gaite well 
hew ‘her mother's solt, dark eyes ‘had rested 
apon him ia curprise tr Zeuntle xeproaeh, more 
eloquent than words, whenever be was eroas 
or uvjast. Florenee’s eyes: were filled with 


tears. ‘ ’ 

She arose also, and went to the wiadow to 
hide them. 

Sir John had not wotioed her. He was open. 
ing bisletters ove by one. 

When he came to the iast he examined) it 
intently. 

"Blo, do you know this writing?" he 
asked. ‘tI certainly do not.” 

Ske tnormmed and came towards him. He 
looked at her in eanprice. 

“Why, what is the matier now? Tears 
again! Phey flew freely wishcyou,my Tear. 
I don’t think I ever saw your ‘mother.cny, 
She had too much regard for ker a ppesxance. 
Why, your eyes sre already disfigured, amd 
your nose red! It is only in books that 
Wonten shed -like teara and remain 
beadtiful., Can you tellime who thie is from 2"’ 
and he held up tho letter, ‘Ji is an aIndian 
postmark. My only cormespondent ia India 
die@ two years ago, 80 it.aen’t be from him.” 

“No, Besides, it as a‘lady’s writiog, Bat 
does. it noi atrike you, paps; that the wisest 
thing would bs for you to open it, and thenall 
q ion -ia the matter weuld be over?” 

_ Siz Jobo gruated, Hao very. partieulutly.dia- 
liked being advised, buy he broke the adhesive, 
nekver theless. 

He read wid ro-read it with much apparent 
interest. . 

“To'ia not from por ald Jack Somera, of 
course,” said he, after ®. pause, ‘ae he has 
gone over to join'the ‘great majority,’ bat it 
ig the nex! thiogtoit, Itvis from his widow, 


, 





I dare say you know, my dear, that Mr. Somers 
Was at college with me, that he went to India, 
and made both name and money there aa a 
barrister. And not very long ago he marriod, 
and wrote to me in glowing terms of hia wife, 
whom he was most a xions [should keow and 
like, Yes! poor Jack was certainly the great- 
eat friend I ever had, bué he was a wild dogin 
the old days,” 

‘‘ And you say his widow is coming to Eng- 
land, pana ?” 

“Yes! Ske asks me to meet her wt South. 
ampton. She is coming by the City of Delhi. 
I must ses when ié arrives,’ and he turned to 
the shipping intelligence and examined it, 
then looked at the postmarks of the lefser. 
“ This has been delayed,” he taid. ‘Tt really 
is very vexicg. I would not miss poor Jack's 
wife for anything. Why, this leiitr shouid 
have arrived a week ago, and the ship is ex- 
pected at Southampton this afternocn, Bring 
me Bradshaw" He turned over the pages 
with haste. ‘If I can catch fhe ten o'clock 
dowa I helieve I shonld be thére in time,”’ he 
said, reflectively, looking frit at tie clock 
and then at his watch. ‘Lil try, at any rate. 
Obt yes, I shall do is all right. Send for a 
hansom, Fio. There will be no time for 
putiing the carriage to. I shall return in it 
if I shonld lose the train, and shall be back 
here by & quarter to eleven,’’ and he bustled 
off upstairs to get ready. 

Florence rang the bell, and gave the neaas. 
sary orders; the hancom arrived ab the door, 
SirJohn came down in a great bustie, #ud off 
he went, searvely stopping to bid his dangittér 
good-bye. 

When he had left the house sha lodked 
alter him with a reflective expression upon 
her face. 

Poor Minnie,” esha sighed, ‘'I shonld go 
like to have her, and I really think I mighé if 
papa does not returao.”’ 

Tae history of podr Minnie was this. 
Minnie and Reginald were Sir John's two 
elder children — the Istter & jolly, rackety, 
handsome, fascinating young ne'er. @o. Weil, of 
five-and-twenty. years of age, Whom evétyone 
liked, and few quite approved of; ‘who had 
given his father infinite trouble withdat 
having done anything really Wrong. 

He wae conetant grit-in-the-eye, with his 
innumerable scrapes and extravagances, his 

irvtations, his fallings in and out of love! 

Reginald was very highly objectionablé to 
bia father, who could not be induced to niake 
any excuses for him whatever. 

His sistera were awfally fond of him, and, 
#f the truth must be told, most Women were, 
‘bat even Minnie and Fio lost patienea with 
him sometimes. He seemed to fave bo Jictle 
ballast, and to be driven by the winds of every 
fresh fancy and feeling. 

The.one person who always really tried to 
help him: was his Uncle Dick; aid manya 
gsorape, through his kin@néss, never oamie to 
the knowledge of the Baronet at all. More. 
over, he took his nephew's pars often wWhén 
talking to Sir John. 

Minnie was twénty.three yeira of age. She 
was not neatly eo relly as Tio, who was two 

ears. younger, but she wav desidedly nioo- 
ooking, and so had thought Robert Thornton, 
Reginald’s tutor, from the time she was six 
teen 


For come years these yonng people Kept the 





cecret of their love; bat when Reginald went} 
to college and Mr. Thornton was obliged to| 
leave, they could: not bear the thought of the | 
parting, and threw themsélves upoa Sir, 
John’s mercy, ¢0 find that he had Aone | 

Of coursedt is both an annoying ahd Gis- | 
appointing thiog for a fathér, who -ha’ very | 
strong views upon thé enbdject of advantageous | 
marriages for hia chiltirea, to fiad that due in | 
no wise shared his opinidds, &nd was ready to | 
make @ most wretohdd Match in @ Worldly! 
light. 

eRobert Thornten was-a very. good sort of ; 
fellow, and had done well as Oxford; bat! 
although hia edncation had been of the best, ; 
he was decidedly no} a practical nor a usefal 


man, and not much fit to battle with the 
world as & poor one, 

Education is, of course, a splendid thing, 
but nevertheless, some men would be batter 
without go much, and Mr. Thornton was one 
of them, 

He had been sent to college by a rich unole, 
having no psrents, who, when ha left, told 
him ‘he must now esra his own living. 

Ascustomed to associate with men of rank 
and position, he was not mubh inclined to 
buckle to real work, so he decited to be a 
tator, and got on well a3 & Goach, living among 
the upper classes, and upon the fat of the 
land. 

He came to Reginald, snd 85 freat a 
favoutite washe in the house, baat he rs- 
mained there uatil the outbreak came over 
his engagement to Minnie Da Lisle. 

Iféver father was angry at « daughter's 
choices that father was Sir Johu De Lisle. 
He waa furions! 

He would not hear of even ah “ tnderatand- 
ing’’ between the young pedple. He meant hia 
daughters to mafry rank and money, In fadt, 
he drew the reins tod tight, All letters coming 
to the honse Were examined, Minnie's Iife 
was made a thisery by her father’s engaging 
an éldetly dragon to look aftér hér, 

Tais lean, uniympathétio, andient spinster 
was called ‘' companion '’ fo thé girls, bis nevér 
was a word 80 misapplied! Sne had better 
have been hamed a derdotive polisemah. 

But love owns no locksmith; sand Minnie 
De Lisle managed to communicate with her 
lover somélow; bind directly she was of 
age Bhe disappeared miystetionsly! And be- 
fore Sir John could glean the faintest clue 
to ter whereabouts, she had ‘become, in 
the sight of Heaven and man, Mts. Robes 
Thornton. 

His angér at the enzapembat was nothing to 
his wrath at the marriage. 

He, both in sctidhs and Taigutge, tarned 
his back tiport his disobedient @aughter. He 
refused to see her. 

She ahd'her husband Were forbidfen to the 
hotse, and Flo was detire to Hétd fo com- 
munication with them. To het prsies ba it 
said she did not deseive ‘het father as to 
her intentiozs, bat t6l@ him, eétry Hs Bho was 
to vex him 6rdod abythihg beainds His wishes, 
still she éculd u6t give up het éheter, Who Had 
been 60 déar to ‘hér sibthdt’s heart. Ha 
geambled at hér, natithliy ; and her disobédi- 
ends proved ‘a, dubjsat which fs pisaséd him to 
dilate upon, bit pordly he réully thoaghs 
none the wérse of her for her bfaddhness, 

Anyway, Pio did hét best'to help het sister, 
evén at the rik of Ker fathét’a ehder; atid is 
was a iMerdy for Minnie thkt She aid. 

Me. Thornton Was n6t a saving man; 
but still ha hed eiived & little, And that 
litule very quidkly Wert, Whén he and Minnie 
began Nery male, | 

Both of them had bebn wtortttémed ‘to Bvery 
luknry, neithér katt the valas Of fifottey, nor 
had they ever pradtictt! Hel¥-dehial. Conze- 
quently, sbiey hadi ifidch to leatn, Aid tbh to 
softer. 

Torerica De Lisle’a was & midts practical 
mind than het elder sister, WHO bd~An ‘to lean 
On Wer directly tromtle overtook her. 

Fié'a beatt ofrch wohted tot Mihhie, She 
Willingly pave ap het" pin mondy”’ to keep the 
wolf from her @oor ; bat ft Wad, after all, only 
& brhall sam yeutly which Bir Jolt allowed 
het. 

Bite mate thé very beet of ft, spending it 
llvile by little ofsctus! hecessa¥ies for her sis- 
ter. And now tho séfiows fact Was before them, 
that tbe money Was ‘alinost pond, avd still 
Robtrt Thornton ahd his wife Were unfor- 
Piven, ior had he found any emptoynient what- 
évef since his rath mattiage. 

He obuld not teave his wite to become a resi- 
Gens tutor anyhere, evan if shyons wonld 
take Hih; atti Sit John De Liste had nt 
beech silent as to his cbndatt, Which hé désmed 
a breach of trust. 

Aa béfore ‘ssid, Mr. Thotiiton's abilities 
were in one gtoovs, He hada good memory, 
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and decided powers of learning quickly; but 
he could not originate. 
He tried to write for magazines and papers, 


but was told that bis genius was conspicuous | 
by its absence ; or that he was a reproducer, ; 


an imitator of other men ! 


Sore at these remarks he gave up litera- - 


ture, and tried many other things with «qnal 
lack of success ; and Gay by day he grew more 
anxious and troubled, and his wife became 
pale and shin with care. 


It went to kindly Fio's heart to see her pine; | 


and when her father was gone, she fell to long- 


ing for her sister to have at least one happy | 


day in the old home. 


She knew she onght not to invite her under , 
the roof where she bad been forbidden by Sir ; 


Jobn to come ; but she kept thinking how nice 
it would be, and dallied with the temptation 
until it was too much for her. 

“ Perhaps papa will retorn, after all,” she 
whispered to herself, with a blank face; “ but 
if he does not I really must risk it, Poor dear 
old Min, how jolly we shall be together ; and 
Robert must come too, of course!" 

She sat down before the fire, and began the 
fruitless task of watching the clock. 

“I dare not write till eleven!" she mur- 
mured, as she counted the minutes; but the 
girl bad too much mind to remain long s0 
occupied. 

She was soon actively considering how her 
sister's circumstances could be permanently 
improved. 

Her rent was a most serious item. Even 
two farnished rooms could not be obtained 
under a pound a-week in a reepectable neigh- 
bourhood, and those were far from good 
apartments, 

If only Minnie could have unfarnished 
rooms! That was the burthen of ber thought ; 
but how impossible it would be to psy for the 
furniture of even two. If they oould, their 
rent would cost lesa than half, and what 
a blessing that would be ! 

Suddenly she spravg out of her chair, and 
there was an eager expression upon her re- 
markably pretty face. 

“ Why should I not? I really will. They 
are of no use there—noue whatever. No one 
ever goes up there at all; they will never be 
missed, and, poor as they are, they can be 
made to look decent. 
what there is. 


the possersor of a strong young heart could do, 
and entered the lomber attic 

‘A double iron bedstead, I declare—mat- 
tress, pillows, and all! What a godsend! 
An old worm-eaten mahogany chest of 
drawera! Not beautiful, but usefal,” she 
soliloquised. ‘It will bold their clothes, at 
any rate. A shabby, painted washing-stand, 
a horror!” she murmured; “but beggars 
must not be choosers. Painted with blue and 
white enamel I think it wi'l do. 

‘‘A deal table! 1'll put a blue petticoat 
to it and a white dress. One of my 
own muslina will dc—a fall, old fashioned 
one. 
cloth on, and I must buy a set of cheap 
crockery ; here is a roll of carpet, and a square 
—both teo shabby for our house, bat poor 
Minnie will be glad enough of them. 

“An old carved-cak chair, with the seat 
out and back torn! Capable of being made 
something really pretty,” she said, approv- 


ingly. “Two white Jngoldsby chairs, 
dirty and shabby, but sound. Til 
enamel them black, and with olean 


cretopne cushions they will look lovely! A 
Pembroke table as old as the hills, but 
with a cloth on it, would pass muster. Two 
cane-bottomed chairs. They must be painted 
to match the wasbing-stand. Three other 
chairs. They must bave cretonne ceats. 

“A wicker flowerstand, to be enamelled 
black. Oh! corn in Egypt! An old braes 
coal scuttle, No, the rest is of no uee at all, 


except this little table. That might be if I cab or cart or something to carry them, and | 


I'll ran up and see | 
I am fairly delighted with my : 
own thought,” and Fio ran out of the room | 
and up to the very top of the houre, as only | 


won't be much in the sitting-room, but we 
will get some more by degrees, I'll psint a 
milking stool, and a drain-pipe, and a couple 
of pictures by-and-by. Ooe must make a 
beginning. 

* There is eleven o'clock striking. I will go 
and write to Min. Papa won't return now. 
How glad she will be. And I will send for some 
of Aspinall’s enamel at once, Let me see. 
What colours shall I want? Pale blue, white, 
and black. That will do for the present.” 

She ran down the stairs again with fleet 
footsteps, just as she had run up, and her 
sweet face beamed with kindly light. She was 
| gO very, very glad to help her sister. 

“Imust buy the tablecloth, crockery, 
cretonne, and curtains,’ she decided. ‘ The 
shop people will trust me till I get my next 
quarter. They know I always pay up.” 

She did not return to the dining-room, bat 
to the boudoir, where she sat down to her 
davenport, and wrote a few hasty lines to her 
sister, and rang the bell. The butler, who had 
grown grey in Sir John’s service, answered it. 

“ Dawkins,” said Flo, ‘go and send this 
note immediately to Mies Minnie, and tell the 
messenger to bring an answer. Then come back 
to me az s00n as ever you can, as I want to 
talk to you.” 

Old Dawkins beamed with delight. He was 
truly fond of all Sir John’s children, although 
be stood in considerable awe of his master. 
His late mistress he had actually revered. 

People wondered how Dawkins had ever 
kept his place so long; but even Sir John 
looked upon him as an institution ! 
| Of the three young people the old servitor 
. Certainly was moat fond of Fio, and he had 
' Many times been a go-between for her and 

Minnie, ard was in @ great measure in their 
confidence concerning the existing state of 
affairs. 
| Dawkins couldn’s himself understand Miss 
_ Minnie taking up with the tutor. Tators and 
' governesies never are & ted in the 


EO EET ERED: - ED 


itchen and servante’ hall. They both are in; 


_ the master's pay as much as themselves, and 
they object to the extra privileges bestowed 
upon them. 

| If anyone could have seen right down to the 
bottom of Dawkins’ heart they woald have 
discovered that he thought Miss Minnie had 
demeaned hereelf as much as if she had 
married Sir John’s footman! Bat, neverthe- 


no thonght of expressing his opinion, nor of 
' deserting her. 
| Mistress with a very smiling face. 

*‘ Dawkins,” she said, “ I want you to help 
me, You know how badly my poor sister is 
off, and I really think you and I might assist 
her; but it must go no farther. No one elee 
must know.” 

* It sba’n’t go from me, Mias Florence. Wild 
horses shouldn't drag it from me.” 

I believe you, Dawkins. I'll trust you. 
There are some old things in the lamber 


room ?” 
“There are, miss, They were turned out 


home, all except the bedstead, which was put 
: there when Sir John bought a better one for 
; one of the rooms, and a few chairs,” he 
answered with a look of surprise. 
“Those things are of no use to us, Daw- 
kins.” 
* Well, no, miss, I sup not.” 
* Bat they would be to Miss Minnie!” 
Dawkins held up his hands in dismay. 
‘Poor young lady,” he said, regretfally, 
| “ They're not fit for her.” 
** Ab! but you see, Dawkins, she can’t afford 
to pay for furnished apartments; and, after 
all, those things are as good as what she has in 
. her present lodgings.” 
* Tnat’s true, mise,” he replied, giving in 
| to her idea, ‘So you think I'd better take 
them round to her?” 
; That's it, Dawkins. Wait till it ie dark. 
don’t let the other servants know. Have a 


less, for the love he bore the family, he had , 


He returned to his young! 


; a8 too shabby when your poor ma was coming | 
It will not look bad with a toilet | 


| 





with them. I'll bolt the baize door to the 
kitchens while you do it.” 

‘Mr. Thornton coming here!” said the 
butler in dismay. ‘I beg your pardon, miss; 
but Sir John——” 

“Will never know. You will not betray 
us, I am sure.” 

** Nos I, Mise Florence.” 

‘S80 poor Miss Minnie ia coming home for 
just one happy day, and it will so delight me 
to have her, Dawkins!” 

** You know best, mias.” 

“ And, Dawkins, Iam going to paint some 
of the things myeelf.”’ 

. ¥ You, miss! I'd rather do them for you, 
y ‘ar,’’ 

‘No, no. You have your work to attend to. 
Only I want you to go out and get me some of 
Acpinall’s enamel ; some pale biue, some black, 
and some white. What about brushes?” 

‘They're supplied with the tine, I believe, 
Miss Fiorence,”’ he answered, dejectedly. 

“Then get them for me as s00n as ever you 
can, Dawkins, and I shall be so much obliged 
to you.” 

She smiled at him and conquered, As 
usual, faithfal Dawkins obeyed his young 
mistress like a lamb. It need hardly be 
stated thas after his danghter Minnie’s mar- 
riage Sir John dismissed the dragon as useless, 
and in decided disgrace ! 


CHAPTER III. 
‘* WHEN THE CAT Is AWAY!” 


Fionence vz Liste was up the stairs again 
in no time, and one by one she brought down 
the wicker chairs herself, the small table and 
the flower-stand, and the old oak chair, 

“I will begin upon these,” she said, and 
commenced her operations by covering the 
floor with newspapers and placing some more 
upon the table. 

Then she put ona holland apron, prettily 
embroidered in forget-me-note and fern leaves, 
and waited, not without impatience, for the 
return of Dawkins. 

He came laden with tins, and she took them 
eagerly from his hands. 

* Open them for me, there's a good 
creature,” she said, and the moment the first 
was undone she commenced her work at once. 

“ You will wait upon me yourself, Daw- 
kins,” she suggested, with a bright, upward 
glance. ‘I don’t want the servants to come 
in here. You understand?" 

Dawkins did understand. She had not 
incladed him among the servants ! 

** You see, Dawkins,’ she continued, “ you 
are a sort of old family friend, and sympathise 
with our troubles. We don't mind you.” 

Dawkins looked an inch taller. 

** You'll come and let me know when there 
is an answer from Miss Minnie, won’t you?” 

“That I will, Miss Fiorence, I'll do any- 
thing in my power. If I can aseist you with 
that painting, mies, I'll shat myself up in the 
pantry. No one shall see” a 

“Thanks, Dawkins. If I can’t manage it 
I'll aek you.” 

“ Do let me do something, mies.” 

Florence was afraid of offending him. She 
looked at the things. 

“ If you will unpick the seat of that old oak 
chair, Dawkins, now, I should be glad. Those 
nails want taking very oarefally out, you see, 
and I’m no carpenter," 

A smile over the old man’s face. 

“I'll make it lovely, miss!’ he said, and 
away he went with it to his pantry in highest 


glee. 

“It shall be as smart as a newly-painted 
figure-head before she sees it again,” he said, 
delightedly. “I don’t mind baying & few 
tins of paint myself to make it pretty, and a 
bit of bright stuff to cover it. Bless her little 
heart ! she’ll not know it again.” 

And he was right. She certainly did not, 
as will be seen hereafter, 

Fiorence de Liele worked away diligently, 


repaint it; it will help to fill opagep, There Mr. Thornton shall come and help you down so did Dawkins in hie pantry. 
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She was once interrupted by the good old 
batler to tell her that Mre. Thornton would 
be with her soon after twelve, and that was 
all. She finished painting the flower-stand in 
three-quarters of an hour, and stood admiring 
it, brush in hand. : 

‘‘ There | that ia the finishing touch!” she 
said, ‘It’s done, and how nice it looks! I 
have worked like steam atit. I began ata 
quarter. past eleven, and now it is just twelve. 
I'll stand thie on the side table to show Min, 
and get on with my other work. 

She carried it over as she spoke, and set it 
down, casting lingering looks at it as she left 
it there, and placed an Ingoldsby chair upon 
the peper on the table. 

“TIT am well repaid for my trouble,” she 
—— “TI wonder everyone does not do up 
# own furniture! That stand is made to 
look new at the cost of about threepence, and 
three-quarters of an hour’s labour! How can 
people be so foolish as to pay for furnished 
room when they can do them up themselves 
for next to nothing like this? How pleased 
Mionie will be. I shall finish painting all 
these to-day if I work hard. I would do more 
than that for my sister. Poor girl! She has 
had a sad life since she married, and the 
pinch of poverty is so new to her! Oh! it is 
too bad of papa to be so down upon her, 
Naturally he was vexed with her marriage, 
bat he might forgive her. I do hope I shall 
have no visitors to-day. I want to get on 
with my work,” and she began again painting 
with a goodwill. 

An elderly man entered the room, and 
paused to gaze at her, with a look of astonish- 
ment, He was far from handsome, bat he 
had a wonderfully kind face. He had been a 
fine-looking fellow in his day, being broad 
and well made, and above the average in 
height. 

“What! alone, Fio!” he exclaimed, going 
forward with extended hand, and a quaint 
smile playing = his lips. ‘Good morn. 
ing, my dear. Have youused Pears’ soap?” 

*-No, Uncle Diok,” laughed the girl. ‘* Don't 
you see I am using Agpinall's enamel?” I 
am as busy as a bee, and cannot leave off 
work to talk.” 

“A bee, my child, is very much over.rated 
for ite industry. Is worka only in the 
pleasantest season of the year; the rest of 
its time it isa regular slaggard. Any animal 
cr insect which does its daily labour beats 
the bee hollow.” 

“I never thought of that,” acknowledged 
Fio, readily,” bat I’m awfully busy, uncle.” 

**Too much so to shake hands, my dear?” 
inquired he. 

“Qh! I think my time will run to that,” 
she laughed, and she suited the action to 
her words, then left off with an apology, 

“TI hope { have not painted you as well as 
the chair, Uacle Dick. I am afraid I have 
smeared my hanis."’ 

“Well, lassie, you have, a little,” he 
admitted, ‘‘ but I can it off," and he 
drew his handkerchief from his pocket. 

“Oh! yes! with sapolio,” she said wickedly, 
“It is warranted to clean everything except 
clothes !"’ 

** Well, he returned, gravely, ‘I wish some 
people would wash their hearts with it, 
then, They're black enough.” 

Flo continued working, bat she glanced up 
at = ae smile, 

“Uasle, why do you pose for a pessimist ? " 
she asked. dicted 


“En! what sort of an animal is that?” 
he answered, pretending not to understand. 
“You all use such long words in these days, 
Taey were not in the dictionary when I was 
young.” 

“I think most of thom must have been, 
anole,” she cried merrily, 

“ Well, it anyone knows, I think I ought 
todo so, my dear,” he said, with hia fanny 
manner, ‘I have hadan intimate acquaintance 
with the dictionary all my life; in fact, I 
cannot write a letter without its aid yet. I 
always have one at hand; and, if the trath 








muat be told, I spend my life near it, for I 
carry onein my pocket, and that is as far in| 
as I can get ita contents. The big words are 
altogether too much for my memory. I never | 
could spell them, or remember them either. | 
Atschool they stated that I wouldn't learn, | 
but they were wrong—I couldn’s.” | 

“ Yet I have always heard you spoken ofasa , 
very clever man of business, uncle.” 

‘* I daresay, lassie. I could always see when 
two and two made four. Some folks, you know, 
try to make five out of them. Bat now, my 
dear, explain to me just what sort of an animal 
& pessimist is! I have heard it talked about, 
bat some people seem {to view it in one light, 
and some in another,” | 

“ Well I think it is rather a disagreeable 
sort of animal, Uacle Dick. A pessimist takes 
a dark view of life, and regards the present 
= or constitution of things as radically 


“I! Ob! not exactly. I found the things 
in the lamber room, they have been there for 
ages. Of course, they are papa's really; but 
he can’t want them, and if he had thought 
them worth selling he would have seen to it 
long ago. Papa has been asked by a Mrs, 
Somers to meet her at Southampton. She is 
the widow of his old college friend, who died 
in India two years ago, and he went off at 
once, which leaves me a few hours free. He 


| felt obliged to go, and he hoped to catch the 


train. Evidently he did, or he would have 
been back ‘i 

“Qh!” exolaimed Richard Rivers, comio- 
ally. ‘‘So Sir John is not to know." 

‘Not on any account,” replied the girl, 
readily. ‘‘ He won't forgive poor Minnie, nor 
will he give her anything to help her. I have 
broached the subject many times, bat it is 
useless. I believe he would leave her to starve 
before he would help her. I do, indeed. So 
I have made up my mind to do my best for 





“That's me,” cried Mr. Rivers, excitedly, 
“T never quite knew what my politics were 
before. Iam glad you have told me. People 
say, ‘are youa Tory?’ I shake my head, no, 
‘Are you a Radical?’ I shake again. Now 


I shail answer I'm a pessimist, and that I} 


her without his knowledge.” 

How Uacle Dick laughed. 

“Oh! you women are fanny things,” he 
cried, “‘ very, very fanny.” 

‘* What is there fanny in wishing to help 


consider them all radically bad. Bat Florence, my sister?” she inquired, in a nettled tone of 


my dear, have you painted your lips?” 

“No,” Filo answered, falling into the trap 
which he laid for her. ‘‘I hope not. Is there 
anything on them?” and she began to wipe 
them with her handkerchief. 

Richard Rivers laughed at her heartily, and 
he placed his arm about her waist, and looked 
down into the fresh young face. 

‘No, lassie, I was only in fan. Your lips 
are ‘beauties without paint.’ I only meant 
that you had not given your poor old unsle 
one kiss this morning. What has he done to 
offend ? "’ 

— raised her hand, and caressed his 


** Poor old nunckie! That was too bad of 
me, bat the trath is, I was thinking of some- 
thing far more practical than kisses,”” and she 
embraced him affectionately as she spoke. 

‘* My dear,”’ said the uncle, ‘“‘I should say 
kisses are very practical. They may certainly 
be used in practise, or applied to use!” 

‘Hallo! Uacle Diok,” oried Florence 
merrily. ‘You certainly must have been 
studying your dictionary !"’ 

“I own the soft impeachment, my dear,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ You're sharp! You had me there. 
Yes, I have been getting up that word, and 
was anxious to show off my knowledge; but 
Fio, you're not as glad as usual to see me, 


voice. ‘I can't see the joke at all.” 

**Can’t you, my dear?” he said, unable to 
stop laughing. ‘ Well, ladmit I oan. It is 
not the wish tohelp Min; that’s all right. It 
is the way you carry it out, The case ia this. 
Your father is angry with Minnie, and will in 
no wise assist her, nor will he give her any- 
thing; so you wait until he has gone away, 
and you present her with his goods, which you 
say you are perfectly sure he would not give 
her himself. 

** Now, is the idea not infinitely odd? com- 
ing, aa it dces, from one of the beat girls alive, 
too. You can’t help it, my dear, I suppose. As 
I said before, women are fanny things. The 
gentler sex have strange ideas of meum et tuum. 
Yes! I remember little bits of Latin still, 
sometimes, you see. Your idea about the 
farniture is strange! Now, is it not, my dear? 
What! won't youadmit it? Well, that's odd, 
too, for you have # clear head in most things. 
You mnet excuse my laughing, Flo. I don't 
wisb to annoy you, bat I can't help it. You 
geem to me like one of those people who dis- 
cover that twoand two make five. I can’t see 
it in the same light, I confess.” 

**Qh! Uncle Dick, how unkind you are!” 
cried Fiorence De Lisle. ‘' Every one turns 
against poor Minnie, and jast because she 
married for love, even though she would be so 





Come, what's up? It is no use to try and 
deceive old Uncle Dick. I never saw you at 
that sort of work before,”” and he imitated her 


poor. Sarely it is all the more reason for 
assisting her! I have often wondered why 


' you have not done so, Uncle Dick. You are 


action of painting. ‘' You may as well confess ‘usually so kind.” 


atonce. Any pots boiling, eh!" 

“Yes, uncle, a great big one!'’ and she 
nodded knowingly to her relative. ‘I want to 
finish my boil, and fiad it real nine jam, and 
nota hash or stew, before night, as I have 
only this one day to arrange everything in. 
Do you see?” 

‘Well, no, not exactly,” he admitted. “I 
can’t think what you are going to do, unless 
it is furnish the summer house, and autumn 
is the wrong time of year for that. Better 
wait till the spring.” 

‘‘Sammer house, indeed!’ cried Florence, 
indignantly. “I will tell you what I am 
going to do. I am going to furnish some 
rooms for poor Mionie. She cannot afford 
apartments, in fact, she cannot afford anything, 
poor girl! Bat unfarnished ones don’t cost 
nearly so much, you know, and they might 
manage then.” 

Mr. Rivera sat down, and began to laugh 
heartily. 

“I see, my dear,” he said. “So you are 
smartening up these sticks for your siater.” 

“They won't look like sticks when I have 
done, rest avsured,"’ returned the girl, brightly, 
‘and Min will be delighted with them | "’ 

** Bat to whom do they belong?” persisted 
the old man. ‘“°You can’t possess any old 


**Umph! Have you?” he returned. ‘‘ Well, 
‘no doubt your sister can give you the reason.” 

‘‘ Ag to the furnitare,’ she went on, indig- 
nantly, ‘“‘ why, the lamber-room has not been 
opened for years! Not mine to give, indeed ! 
Really, Uncle Dick, I didn’t expect that from 

oa 1” 

4 ‘‘I'’m very sorry, my dear,” he replied 
quaintly, pretending penitence; “bat you 
‘ know I'm bound to speak the trath if I speak 
at all; and nothing you have said in the — 
changes the fact that the things, poor as they 
are, belong to ang father. That admitted, 

‘ou can do ag you please.” 
mi Bat I wan't edmit it,” oried the girl, 
‘‘ Uncle Dick, you are a regalar old horror!” 

‘‘ Thanks, many,” he replied, calmly. ‘‘ No 
doubt, my dear, you're quiteright. Is doesa 
man to see himself as others see him. If 
minds were mirrored there woald be very few 
conceited people about. We think a good deal 
of ourselves ; but if we could see into the 
hearts of even our friends we should soon find 
that they don’t think much of us. It ia 
humiliating, but true, believe me!” 

“Uncle Dick, you're in a bad temper to- 
day!” said Fio. ze 

‘ My dear,” he replied, “do I find you in 
better 2?” 








farnitare, Fio!” 


She was obliged to laugh. 
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“Why did you not let me know were.’ how you carried ont yepr knowledge. of how; 
coming?” ehe said. “I would thon hws anid | tao pm two make four, Uncle Dick, but I 


to be amiable, The.tryth ig, Lhave.no iime-to 
entertain visitors to-day.” 
* Vieitora, eh |” be laughed, with a stress 


om the word; ‘bat I don’t aanally det you | 


know, my dpar, one way or the other, Lheve 
come to stay! I have given two of my 


earvants a holiday, and-I am got going back to , 


the tender mercies of the housemaid! There, 
don't mind me, my dear!’’ and he dzew hia 
easy chair olese to the fice, and made himself 
comfortable, ‘Imagine D’ga not bere. Go 
on painting. other people's 8 with a clear 
conecience, and give.them away! That would 
be oiffiouls to find a true digtionary explana- 
tion of ! eh, lassie} You would be described 
as a near relation toa. gen burgh den, 
I should say. Talking of churchwardens, i li 
have @ pipe, aléhough my briar dees not chances 
to be exactly that shape. Is widl keep off 
colic fram the smell of that nasty paint. You 
don’t object to smoke, I know, even though 
Sir John docs!" 

“Phen you know wrong, Uncle Dick !"’ re- 
plied the girl, creasly. “I inherited my 
father’s dishke to it.” 

“Inheritedd No, Fio! Ié¢mustbawe qome 
on cince. the day k caw you with Leslie 
Mannexs in the summerhopse, for. le wag 
smoking |” said the old man, wickedly. 
we pat dewn her-brush, and icokad.at 

i 





m. 

“ Unele Diok, what hageometo yon? You're 
altovether korrid to-day!” 

** So you recmasked before in slightly differ- 
ent words,”’ 

‘* Well, surely it is better to vary them & 


bigaly disapprove of bargains. Qh! yqu men 
of business,” she-continued, wickedly, “i mhat 
strange shings:y.0n are, strange and. not, to be 
aunderatood — even high«miaded ones dike 
yourself! What you «nil a kargain [ call 


imposing upon the upfersnaie person who! come hagk alt er, 
trusts in you. A bargain may ha ap adyan-, 


| tegeous purchase, but it cannot be a fair 


exchange, or it. would ba no hergein at.ei. In 
eli matters of commerce the exguange onght 
to be equitable, In. a bargaia tis nos, In 
fast, Wnale. Dick, a bargain is an immeral 


| ¢reansactiona.” 


| hight for my pipe, pleas 
term. 


little, or my remarks might grow moxohoram?. ; 


Smoke if you like. I don’t mind mach. We over some vestas. 


will aiz tie room before papa poms home,’ 

“ T shoald think i¢will geed it !’’ he laugved, 

with all thie paint abous," 

She didn't reply to Bim. 

That kint about Mr. Manners had quieted 
her very mach ! 

** Uncle,” she said, quiie affectionataly, as 
she went over.and kissed him, and strokedbis 
grey hair. ‘ Don'tieins.quarrel. 
have been quite disagreeable to one another 
to-day. I'm sorry for my paps. You won't 
eay anything to papa about Mr, Mapnezs mor 
the fogoiture; now, will yon?” 

Mr Rivers seemed more amuced than ever. 

“Ob, telling the trath ia your idea of 
quarrelling, is it, my dear? Well, evideatiy. 
I musé study my diotianary alitele more. Aa I 
said before, words are need so differently: in 
these dsys that Fean’s follow their meanings, 
I have been very fond of you, Flo, for your 
mother’s sake and your own too; but women 
—they knock me out of time altagetber;' 
and thrastiog his hands d dowy into hia 
pockets, he stretohed ont his feet before tha 
fire, and jingled his coins with a very comical 
exprestion of face. 

innie entered the room unseen, and coming 
towards him laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

* What a pleasant sound, Uncle Dick!” 
she said, with a sad smile, ‘ 16 is many a leng 
day since I could do that. Itia music to my 
egra” 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
showed no surprise ct secimg hen there, 
althoggh, knowing that she wae forbidden the 
house, he fel’ it. 

“ Yon'ye no coins to jimgle, eh!" he re. 
marked, calmly. ‘* Well, try your keys; they 
sound juet as nice!’ and he bees to shake 
his in another pockot instead of she caine. 

“Yes,” remarked Mrs, Taornton, “ but it 
is usclese for me to ¢ ffer the butoher a key in 
exzohbange for » mutton chop. He wouldn’s 
tale it,’’ 

* Untess yon gave hie the leck with is, my 
dear, then it might be worth his while. A 
chop coset’, sey. ninepenoce, You oan’t ees much 
of w look for that sam. The buteher weaid 
probebly, in that tranesction, make ga excel 
leut bar . 


“Ab!'’ laughed Plo, “ that was, I suppose, 


Mr. Rivers rubbed his head. 

“I dons take all that ia,’ be aid, help- 
lecely. “ Very likely, my dear, Yoga mass te 
right, I am sure. You speak wivh.s9 mach 
dacision ard authority. Lil think it ons if 
you'll allow me, and see how many I can 
make of it. Your dow of Jangaage rans 
beyond me; washes me away, in fact, Filo, a 
2. lidsagres to your 

I'm silenced, I'liteline tales. What 
i have te aay I'll say to your fee, ab any 
rate. Aa to your father, I've owed him « 
grudge ever since he earied: off my pretiy 
niece whp had promised so take gaze of me 
alimy days, E-have.ofsen thought ebe might 
have weited, poor sopi,’’ 


“iWell, unele, in would have keen xabber a 


long time now. Wonidn'tis? And papa would 
baye hed cause to complain.” 

* Of one shing I am certain. He would have 
complained whegher he had cauae ox no,” 
returned Mr. Rivexs, dryly. ‘Joba never 
loses p chance,” 

Bio went to the mateb box, and carried him 


‘I forgot that you wanted to smake far the 


: momeat, Unele Dick,” she said, ‘bat Min’s 
, Coming in pat it out of my head, and weRave 
| been talking so fast that we realiy have not 


We really. | 


yet bid her weicame,” and she. placed, her 
arms abouts ker neck and kissed ber, then Jaid 
hev hgnd in sbat of theiz Uaela Disk. “ Game 
new, yon two seuss kiss and make. friends,” 
she. said, eayneatly. 

‘‘ T phall be only too glad,’ anawereg Mra. 
Toornton. ‘“ Will you make i¢ upg, Uacle 
Dick?” 

‘ Barkis is willing, my dear,” he xetqgpacd, 
kindly, and hissed her acogrdiagly; then, 
taking the veste, he lighted his pige with 
every tiga of satiefactiog. ‘New FE ahall 
grow more #miable you'd fod, my dears, 
under the effzota of nicotiee, or whajever the 
inflaence is, it’s what the old wamencall ‘a 
soothative.’ Talk away, gins; L aban’ Blistes, 
ov, if I do, I shan't eplis.’”’ 

Ho lett off suddenly and glanced af Minnie, 
and acked in & whieper,— 

“* Does she know about the lamber, Pio?" 

**No, not yes; I am goiag ta tel) her.” 


* Ajl sighs, my dean; fise mway. Gea be} { 
Aa #0 your/silk handkerchief, and ep, eye appeared 


glad of she things, no doghs, 
father, wken be asksa for them they wiil be 
gone, and noone will know where, He won't 
be surprised. [q happena in every eatablich- 
ment—even mine, small as itis. Hf things are 
nO$ inquired for forxome time they disappear. 
It must have happened to him raeny times 
before in hia walk throngh life. 14 ia a) ngnal 
domestic experience. Lae serganas say 
nebody has seen the things, nohedy has 
taken them! I ofsen thiak i? I aould aply 
pet bold of that rasoally thief and wyjaabjel- 
maker, Mr. Nobody. I'd put the beggars. head 
in ohancery, and that I would,” und Mr. 
Rivers shook hie fiat aa it he really meant is. 

“Then you will keep our counsel, Uacle 
Dick,” bagan Pio, 

* About the furniture and Mr. Menmera? 
My dear, Ulli not forget. As to Juhu, what 
the eye does not see the heart does not grieve 
about. Tnere, take no notioeof mo, Talk 
away a9 mach as you please. I'm going to 
wlerp.'’ saying whieh he deliberately auleldad 
® clean white silk haadkerohief, and pluced it 
over nis head and eyes, jact leaving his pige 
ia view. 





CHAPTER IY, 
“?HE MICR PLAY!” 
Fiangncr os baeR. Inid, dowo ber brngh, 
(AQ Wend tO Sh Wi Pr f19ten, O fale, 
Min,” she said, ‘it is cabana ve 
you in sbe.old home sgain, I wish yog could 
al There ia plenty .of 
rgom, and I agp Ao mugh algue.” 


“Ab! if is useless ty.think of *” weplicd 
Mra, Thornton, safiy. “Lam. pitaid papa 
will never forgive me MOR. He bas. held out 


8 jopg,”’ . ong I 

“We mpoklive ie Sepa, Min,’ 

“ Eyon if we eie in despaizs el deag? Ob! 
Fio, if it were not for yon. whadé akonld we do ? 
I chould bere died Jeng aya, |, FOR gannot 
elways stand ip the aap like pais. Ine in- 
possible. Your allowance ie only & arasiione, 
after all, and won't last for eves.” 

Florence logkad sasique. 

 Teat ig unforiopately txge. I bave only 
& pound lef. Ident mind for {, Min. 
Do not. lopk 90 wbtarly eejncied. thing 
must be.done, aad i paiok I know the way to 
do it Youe rent yow is an apial item, ie it 
not a) 

“This, indeed, ¥et me cannot get gheaper 
lodgings in .whigh eny lady. could live.” 

“Yea! You canid-take ppfarnished ongs.” 

“Bas. Elo, we. caa's jive 10 empty. toome. 
I bave heard of & woman who.was ae good 
that she thanked Heaven. abet, she had. a 
pillow to lay hee head yyon when she had 
| nothing else, and that pillow wag,e couple of 
bricks, I'm nos goad, and, I ceplém’t. And 
we oortaialy oan’ tiovaish hem ourselves” 

” Perhaps ii is nos’ ag igppsaiple ag yen 
jimagine, Minnie, Listen to my. pag. I'm 
‘goimg ta give you, the fgroitare ops of the 
jJusaber-rocm. Papa will never misa.ib, and 
when he does I ghall dos tell him woes, I 
have dene mish, is. hep. mp cag ean be 
‘blamed bas mae, -Uasle Dick copsidera, I am 
| ebbing pepa, bgt { don’t look sf is in the 
| pyre light, end be admits that hip digpionary 
‘Boowledge is limited! Lcadl it hefoing you 
in 4 tight’ and proper anwar.” ‘ 

“ Bat, Flo, 1 wopidn’s ack papa for a pin 
| afser the way he hastreated Robgrs,” brake out 

Robert's wile, indignantly. “ pis bjs unkind 
remarks which bave prevented my bosband 
\ from getting employment. He need vol take 
| the bread mar our moaihe, even if ha won't 
us himse}f,” 
= quiet, Min, can’t you? Yop cap leave 
all that to me, Yon cau, accept, the things 
fram me. Itig no basinecag. of yours where I 
igaksneor. I tell youl wiil canfees f0shq pater 
when it becomes neceszary to do 99; til Aen 
we will live in,poace. After dinner Robert 
magi go aad take two upturnished xogme, 
and as son ag id ia dqek Dawkins will bayea 
cart at, the T4- he ane Taner suet 
nde the things in gs qnickly as possible.” 
a waa 7 aaa tate waite 








belowging to Unele Dick. ; 

“ Way, the paint will beset,” be gnid, 

“Unole Diek, Uagie Dick,” cried Flo, 
‘you mean old thing! You're liatening, and 
you promised us that you wouldn't.” 

“No, no, not exactly,’’ he replie?. “I'm 
| word, my dear, thay alj,” and hie eye.dis- 
appeared once more behing the hagdkerahief. 
! “Minnie and Florence snajleg, and the former 
wen talking. 

. =e — 1 be here a dear, wea 
will help me to thank yaa, # am spre he 
will do whatever you advise. He thinks there 
is no one like you, Fic.” f ¥ 

« And co he oughé,’”’ pantmared Uncle Digk, 
under the handkerchief. 

“16 wae awfally good of you to ask us here 
to-day, Flo, otherwjae we should have had no 
dinner. Weshould ba very bappy if we wore 





pot 80 poor, dear, bus thas ia dar’, and we 
often dun’t know whare to got a rpual, Lasscre 
you. And how are wo to poy ¢f our rent” 
Weowe two weeks, aud can's leave till itis 
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}more than half asieep, bas 1 jast caughs,a° 
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Unoele Dick started: up, and diving for his 
pocket-book teck therefrom two five-pound 
notes. 

‘* There! he. cried, as he flang them into 
Minnie's lap. ‘There! buy a pound of beef- 
steak, and—and keep the rest for breakfast!” 
and he retired-behind his handkerchief again, 
as though he bad been pulled by a string, 

But he osuld notevade his niece's thanks, as 
he desired to do. 

She clutehed the notes with eager fingers, 
and, running to him, flung her arms abcut his 
neok. 

** Oh, unole, thank you so much! 
I express my gratitude?” 

** Don’t express it,” he replied, impatiently, 

** I don't believe in sentiment, No one was 
ever grateful to the man who can do nothing 
more for him!" 
_ “Im glad you have woke up, Uncle Dick, 
in both senses of the word,” said Flo, smiling 
at him. ‘“ Poor old Min is grateful for what 
she has, Fam sure, and will be equally so for 
future favours. I can’t think why you never 
thought of it before!" 

“For a very good reason,” he answered, 
almost crossly, “She never asked me, and 
when I advjeed her not to disobey her father 
she told me to mind my own business! So, of 
course, I obeyed her,"’ 

‘“*T have never regretted that disobedience, 
Uncle Dick, paor as I have been,” Minnie 
anewered, proudly, “ still I am very sorry I 
spoke to you as I did. I was very rade I'm 
afraid!” 

“That's all right, my dear, As to regret- 
ting your marriage, of course you wonldn't 
acknowledge that, No woman ever was born 
pee ok ba ed coe to ohe They hy da- 

are they are as y a8 happy can be, poor 
little dears. They won't admit Uasmacives in 
the wrong, e®pecially on that point !” 

The door gpened, and Mr, Thornton entered, 
looking a wreck of what he used to be, and 
decidedly shabby, 

** Hallo!” re Unele Dick, ‘*‘ What 
Flo, more proscribed relationg ! Poor John! 
I wonder whether he experiences any very pe- 
coliar and ynpleasant sensations at these 
strange doings in his absence!” 

Mr. Thornton advanced, and shook Mr. 
Rivera's extended hand, 

_“ [should not much mind if he did feela 
little queer,” he laughed, ‘‘I am sore with 
him for the way he has treated my poor wife. 
A little kindness and help from him would 
have saved her much spffering.”’ 

ry Ab! " exclaimed Minnie, brightly, dis- 
playing her money. ‘Some one else has 
assisted me, you see. Robert, you must thank 
Unole Dick for this.” 

“Indeed, I do so mogt sincerely,” he re- 
plied, and shook hands with him again, 
although Mr. Rivers tried to get off. 

“Flo,” said Mr. Thornton, “ this is. plea- 
sant, and like old times to see you under your 
own roof again.” 

* Humph!” amended Unole Dick, ‘It’s 
Sir John’s roof, Robert, not Flo's. He paya the 
taxes!” 

“ Teue,” retgrned Mr. Thornton, “ and 
that made me hesitate to come, slthougk we 
felt that after Fio's kindness we could not re- 
fase her invitation so warmly expressed. 
“T cannot, think, Mr. Rivers, how you and 
hi a manage to get on with my father.in- 

Ww. 


How can 


‘Well, you see, heis not my father-in.law,” 
answered Uncle Diok, amusedly, “ nor do I 
want anything from him, or perhaps I shonld 
not. Agit is, the boot is qnite on the other 
leg! In fact, he expects something from me! 
No, no, Sir John'‘will not quarrel with his 
Uncle Dick! Not it he knows it! It is the 
way of the world. Everyone ia always wanting 
everyone elee’s money,” 

” It ia nos a very nice way, then,” strack in 
Flo, decidedly. ‘I'd rather work.” 

“Bo would I if Foould get the work,’’ re- 
turned Robert Thornton ; “ bat take my word 
for it, it is not easy in these days, whatever it 





may have been formerly. Heaven knows 1j 


have done my best to get employment,” 

** Why don't you turn tutor again?” asked 
Unole Dick. 

“Why, you see, I couldn't leave Minnie. 
I’m martried!”’ 

‘‘Well, thank Heaven, I'ra no},” chuckled 
Mr. Rivers, 

‘And papa wonld be a nice person for 
Robert to refer any one to, wouldn't he? He 
would give him a good character !”’ 

“A hot one, I expect,” laughed the old 
man. 

“Yet it ia terrible to have no eettled 
income,” said Mrs, Thornton, sadly. 

‘‘ No settled income!” retorted Uncle Dick, 
‘‘ Why, of course you have, and it was fixed 
tightly on you when you married, Oh! 
indeed, yes!” laughed the old fellow. ‘' Have 
you not a Bob every day?” 

Flo clapped her hands. 

‘' Hear, hear!” she oried. ‘‘ Uncle Dick, 
you are coming ont.” 

“Bat joking apart, Mr. Rivers,” said 
Robert Thornton, “can you suggesé any- 
thing? I will gladly take advice.” 

“Literature ought to suit you. You're a 
man of letters," answered Richard Rivers. 

‘+ T have tried, and am told I have not the 
pen of a ready writer.” 

‘Ah! and you can’t purchase one, eh! 
Robert, although you can a ready reckoner!” 

“J can’t indeed. I would it I could.” 

‘I heard that you wereanactor! Sir John 
was storming about it the other day.” 

‘Then he was kinder to me than the press 
critics,” replied he, dejectedly, “for they 
distinctly said that I was not, and had no pre- 
tension to be. Still, I am doing something in 
that line, although I have no part now.” 

“No part! I don’t understand. What 
do you earn a week?” 

** Nothing!” 

‘What, give your services, poor a3 you 
are?” 

“Well, the truth is, there is a dinner scene 
in the play I appear in. ‘Taney want a man 
to eat. The actors can’t manage it; they are 
well fed, and would suffer from indigestion ! 
I am made up to look like the chief actor, I 
eat the dinner for him, and retire.”’ 

Uncle Dick laughed till he oried ! 

‘* That’s the best thing I have heard for a 
long time,” he said, ‘‘and the most novel 
method of earning a meal.” 

‘‘ But one a day is not much for a hungry 
map," grumbled Mr. Taornton ; ‘“ and, beside, 
there is such a short time to eat in, I still get 
down all I can!” 

“I believe you,” retorted Me. Rivera, 
amusedly. 

‘*T never knew that I bad a large appetite 
till I had so little to satisfy it with,” con- 
tinued the young man. ‘And I have been 
quite seedy of late, so was obliged to go to the 
doctor, confound him. He hasn't done ms 
one bit of good either. and he io not paid yet.”’ 

** Well, what did he say to you?” 

** Oh! af course he told me to do heapa of 
thinga quite impossible to a poor man; and 
when I explained that to him he advised mo 
to eat porridge! We almost live on it, and I 
told him so.” 

‘* And he gaid?” 

** Tasen leave it off! I feel owt of heart, and 
tired to death. I have been sitting down at 
home doing nothing all day.”’ 

‘* Well," replied Mr, Rivera with a grin, 
“that ia not a very exhausting process, 
surely!” 

While they had been talking Florence De 
Liale had settled herself to her painting 
again. She here glanced at her uncle, 


“I don’t know,” sho esid, ‘Tthiok isis, T) 
fancy Bob would fei beitic if he wer ’ 
| cleaned ont, swept, and garniehed.” 


occupied. Oome, bere ia another brash 
Soppoee you help mo by printing this table,’ 

He took the brneh from her hand, bat 
shewed no desire to begin work; oa the con 
trary, he looked at ber io a melancholy fashion, 
and asked, — 





“Flo, deat, ig it not neagly.your luncheon 
time? If want my dinner.awiully.” 
She glanced at the clock. 


“ An hour to wait yet, Roberk! Will 5 ox, 


take a glass of wine as a stop-gap?! 


“Happy thought,” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
“ Bball I ring the bell?” 

‘* By all means,” she answered, ‘‘ order what 
you like, Bob,” 

“T have another happy thought, my dear,” 
asid Uncle Dick, merrily, ‘ PH have some 
whisky,"" 

““What alone?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, Fio,’ he answered, wickedly. “I 
don’t care to drink alone; I prefer if in com- 
pany.” 

The girl was amused, 

“You know I did not mean that, Uncle 
Dick.” 

‘Well, what did you mean, for herg ia Daw- 
kins. I'll bave whisky, Dawkins; the others 
will give their own orders. Whisky and 
selizer for me,” said Mr, Rivers. 

‘ Yeg, sir.” 

‘And IH take claret,” stragk in Mr. 
Thoraten, “So will you, won’ you, Min? 
What for you, Flo?” 

“Nothing, thanka; but bring up 9 cake, 
Dawkins.” 

‘Whisky, claret, and e¢lizer,” summed up 
Robert Thornton, finally. 

‘‘ Not mixed!” broke in wicked o}d Unole 
Dick, to the great amueement of thg butler. 
who dearly loved hig jokes. 

There wag # loud knock a¢ the hall door. 

“Mr, Reginald’s knock, as Im alive!” 
exclaimed Dawkine, coming to p dead atop in 
the middle of the room, and then as suddenly 
rushing forward. 

The others all looked af each other, then 
laughed. 

“Ta this your doing toc, Migs Flo?” arked 
Unole Dick. 

‘No, Lam innocent thio time, anugkie. I 
&M as surprised as you are.”’ 

‘‘Hamph!" he laughed. ‘' More progoribed 
relational It isodd!” 

Handsome, bright-faced, lIaughter-loving, 
Jove making, naughty, bat charming youny 
Reginald De Lisle barat into the rogm, 

“Da aekina tella me I shall fiad yon all here 
except the pater. I’min lack. Lam jast glad 
to see you all again, A family gathering, eh? ”’ 
and he kigged the girls, shaking hands all 
round in his cheery fashiog. ‘' Thig.igs a sight 
for sore eyes. Jt isa long éime since wa were 
all togetbex hike thig—noat since Mjnnia. and I 
got ourselves dialiked. I suppase there's peace 
in the pig market again at last?” 

‘Pesce, Rex! You would ege if your 
father were to walk in ot that door now. 
Way, I don’t believa the roof would keep on 
the house!" lagghed Uncle, Dick. 

‘What! Have I nos kept away lone 
enough yet, uacle? Sareiy the old gentie- 
man has had time to icrgive my youtbfal 
follies ! I heard that bo bud gone off some- 
where in a high wind. I called im af his 
club, aad one of them told me so—saw him for 
half @ minute, he gaid.on his way to seme 
station in a hanson. Yon see, I thought if I 
went to him et the clab he wouldn't be able 
to slang me before the fellows, and I should 
find out by his manner how the land, lay.” 

*‘ I oan tell you that it will be high and dry 
if you want money,” said Filo. 

“Well, I confessIido. Thatisqne of the 
reasons I made up my mind to came-to.day.”’ 

‘“Ah!" anewered Fio, ‘that is so like you, 
Rex I was afraid so," 

“Oh! bat I had other and atill atronger 
motives,” he assertad, 

‘Are you in immediate want of cash, 
Regies!d 2?" qaeationed Uncle Dick. 

* Ruiher!' be exclaimed, merrily, “I am 


Mr. Thornton sighed, and laid hiehand npon 
his shoalder. 

* Reginald,” he ssid, with deep melancholy, 
“T have a fellow fecling for you. Times are 
cbanged with ae, indeed, since 1 had the care 
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and decided powers of learning quickly; but 
he could not originate. 

He tried to write for magazines and papers, 
but was told that bis genius was conspicacus 
by its absence ; or that he was a reproducer, 
an imitator of other men ! 

Sore at these remarks he gave up litera- 
ture, and tried many other things with equal 
lack of success ; and day by day he grew more 
anxious and treubled, and his wife became 
pale and thin with care. 

It went to kindly Fio's heart to see her pine; 
and when her father was gone, she fell to long- 
ing for her sister to have at least one happy 
day in the old home. 

She knew she ought not to invite her under 
the roof where she had been forbidden by Sir 
John to come ; but she kept thinking how nice 
it would be, and dallied with the temptation 
until it was too much for her. 

“ Perhaps pepe will retorn, after all,” she , 
whispered to herself, with a blank face; “ but 
if he does not I really must risk it, Poor dear | 
old Min, how jolly we shall be together ; and 
Robert must come too, of course!" j 

She sat down before the fire, and began the 
fruitless task of watching the clock. 

“I dare not write till eleven!'’ she mar- 
mured, as she counted the minutes; but the 
girl had too much mind to remain long s0 
ocoupied. 





She was soon actively consideriog how her | 
siater’s circamstances could be permanently 
improved. 

er rent was a most serious item. Even 
two farnished rooms could not be obtained | 
under a pound a-week in a respectable neigh- | 
bourhood, and those were far from good 
apartments. i 

If only Minnie could have unfurnished | 
rooms ! That was the burthen of her thought ; 
but how impossible it would be to pay for the | 
furniture of even two, If they could, their | 
rent would cost less than half, and what 
a blessing that would be ! 

Suddenly she sprang out of her chair, and 
there was an eager expression upon her re- | 
markably pretty face. 

“ Why should I not? I really will. They 
are of no use there—none whatever. No one 
ever goes up there at all; they will never be 
miseed, and, as they are, they can be | 
made to look decent. I'll run up and see . 
what there is. I am fairly delighted with my ’ 
own thought," and Fio ran out of the room | 
and up to the very top of the house, as only 
the posseesor of a strong young heart could do, 
and entered the lomber attic 

“A double iron bedstead, I declare—mat- 
tress, pillows, and all! What a godsend! 
An worm eaten mahogany chest of 
drawers! Not beautiful, bot usefal,” she | 
soliloqvised, ‘It will hold their clothes, at | 
any rate. A shabby, painted washing-stand, 
a horror!” she murmured; “bat beggars 
must not be choosers. Painted with blue and 
white enamel I think it wi'l do. 

*‘A deal table! 1’ll - a blue petticoat 
to it and a white dress. One cf my 
own muslins will do—a full, old fashioned 
one. It will not look bad with a toilet 
cloth on, and I must buy a set of cheap 
crockery ; here is a roll of carpet, and a square 
—both too shabby for our honse, but poor 
Minnie will be glad enough of them. 

“An old carved-oak chair, with the seat 
out and back torn! COspable of being made 
something really pretty,” she said, approv- 


} 


ingly. “Two white Jngoldsby chairs, 
dirty and shabby, but sound. I'll 
enamel them black, and with clean 


cretonne cushions they will look lovely! A ' 
Pembroke table as old as the hills, but | 


with a cloth on it, would pass muster. Two 
cane-bottomed chairs. They muet be painted 
to match the washing-stand. Three other 


| traly fond of all Sir John’s children, although | 


| many ¢ 


| me. You know how badly m 





chairs, They must have cretonne seats. 

“A wicker floweretand, to be enamelled 
black. Ob! corn in Egypt! An old brass 
coal ecuttle, No, the rest is of no use at all, 
except this little table. That might be if I 
repaint it; it will help tofillopagap, Taere 


won't be much in the sitting-room, but we 
will get some more by degrees, I'll paint a 
milking stool, and a drain-pipe, and a couple 
of pictures by-and-by. One must make a 
beginning. 

© There is eleven o'clock striking. I will go 
and write to Min. Papa won't return now. 
How glad she will be. And I will send for some | 
of Aspinall’s enamel at once. Let me see, 
What colours shall I want? Pale blue, white, 
and black. That will do for the present.” 

She ran down the stairs again with fleet 
footsteps, just as she had run up, and her 
aweet face beamed with kindly light. She was 
80 very, very glad to help her sister. 

“Imust buy the tablecloth, crockery, 
cretonne, and curtains,” she decided. ‘“ The, 
shop people will trust me till I get my next 
quarter, They know I always pay up.” 

She did not return to the dining-room, but 
to the boudoir, where she sat down to her 
davenport, and wrote a few hasty lines to her | 
sister, and rang the bell. The butler, who had 
grown grey in Sir John’s service, answered it. 

“Dawkins,” said Fio, ‘‘go and send this 
note immediately to Miss Minnie, and tell the 
messenger to bring an answer. Then come back 
to me as s00n ag ever you can, as I want to 
talk to you.” 

Old Dawkins beamed with delight 





He was 


he stood in considerable awe of hie master. 
His late mistress he had actually revered. 

People wondered how Dawkins had ever 
kept his place so long; but even Sir John 
looked upon him as an institution ! 

Of the three young people the old servitor 
certainly was most fond of Fio, and he had 

An been a go-between for her and 
Minnie, ard was in a great measure in their 
confidence concerning the existing state of 
affairs. 

Dawkins couldn’t himeelf understand Miss 
Minnie taking up with the tutor. Tutors and 

rnestes never are 8 ted in the 
tchen and servants’ hall. They both are in 
the master's pay as much as themselves, and 
they object to the extra privileges bestowed 
upon them. 

If anyone could have seen right down to the 
bottom of Dawkins’ heart they woald have 
discovered that he thought Miss Minnie bad 
demeaned herself as much as if she had 
married Sir John’s footman! Bat, neverthe- 
less, for the love he bore the family, he had 
no thought of expressing his opinion, nor of 
deserting her. He returned to his young | 
mistress with a very smiling face. 

** Dawkins,” she said, “ I want you to help 
poor sister is 
off, and I really think you I might assiat 
her ; but it must go no farther. No one elee 
must know.” 

“ I¢ sha’n’t go from me, Mies Florence. Wild 
horses shouldn't drag it from me."’ 

“I believe you, Dawkins. I'll trast you. 
There are some old things in the lumber 
room ?”’ 

“There are, miss, They were turned out 
as too shabby when your poor ma was coming | 
home, all except the bedetead, which was put’! 
there when Sir John bought a better one for 
one of the rooms, and a few ohairs,” he 
answered with a look of surprise. 
ie Those things are of no use to us, Daw. 

5.” 

** Well, no, miss, I suppose not.” 

** Bat they would be to Miss Minnie!” 

Dawkins held up his hands in dismay. 

**Poor young lady,” he said, regretfally, 
“ They're not fit for her.” 








* Ah! but you see, Dawkins, she can't afford | gl 


to pay for farnished apartments ; and, after | 
all, those things are as good as what she has in 
her present lodgings.” 

* Toat’s true, mise,” he replied, giving in 
to her idea, ‘So you think I'd better take 


“That's it, Dawkins. Wait till it is dark. 
don’t let the other servants know. Have a 


, them round to her?"’ 


, cab or cart or something to carry them, and | 


with them. I'll bols the baize @ 

kitchens while you do it,” —— 

" — —— —_— here!” paid the 
atlerin dismay. ‘I beg your : 

bat Sir io” a 

* Will never know. You will not betray 
us, I am eure.” 

** Not I, Mies Florence.” 

. 80 = — ey is coming home for 
just one happy day, and it will so d 
to have her, Teokies is — 

“ = = best, miss.” 

“ And, Dawkins, Iam going to pai 
of the things myeelf.”’ — 

* You, mies! I'd rather do them for you 
by far.” : 

“No, no. You have your work to attend to, 
Only I want yon to go out and get me some of 
Aspinall’s enamel ; some pale biue, some 
and some white. What abont brushes?” 

“They're supplied with the tine, I 
Misa Fiorence,” he answered, dejectedly, 

** Then get them for me as soon as ever you 
can, Dawkins, and I shall be 80 much obliged 
to you.” 

She smiled at him and Lt 
uenal, faithfal Dawkins pte 5 ae aioe 
mistress like a lamb. It need hardly be 
——Se hang erie Minnie’s mar- 
riage Sir John dismi the dragon as useless, 
and in decided disgrace | 


CHAPTER Iil. 
‘* WHEN THE CAT Is AWAY!” 


FLoreNncg pz Liste was up the stairs again 
in no time, and one by one she brought down 
the wicker chairs herself, the small table and 
the flower.stand, and the old oak obair, 

“TI will begin upon these,” she said, and 
commenced her operations by covering the 
floor with newepapers and placing some more 
upon the table. 

Then she pat ona holland apron, prettily 
embroidered in forget-me-nots and fern leaves, 
and waited, not without impatience, for the 
return of Dawkins. 

He came laden with tins, and she took them 
eagerly from his hands. 

“Open them for me, there's a good 
creature,” she said, and the moment the first 
was undone she commenced her work at once, 

“You will wait upon me yourself, Daw- 
kins,” she suggested, with a bright, upward 
glance. “I don’t want the servants to come 
in here. You understand?" 

Dawkins did understand. She had not 
included him among the servants ! 

* You see, Dawkins,’ she continued, “ you 
are 4 sort of old family friend, and sympathise 
with our troubles, We don’t mind you.” 

Dawkins looked an inch taller. 

* You'll come and let me know when there 
is an answer from Miss Minnie, won't you? 

“* That I will, Misa Florence, I'll do any- 
thing in my power. If 1 can assist you with 
shat painting, miss, 1'll shut myeelf up in the 
pantry. No one shall see.” Z 

“Thanks, Dawkins. If I can’t manage it 
I'll ask you.” 

“Do let me do something, miss.” 

Florence was afraid of offending him. She 
looked at the things. 

“ If you will unpick the seat of that old oak 
chair, Dawkins, now, I should be glad. Those 
pails want taking very carefally out, you #2 
and I’m no carpenter.” 

A smile passed over the old man’s face. 

“I'll make it lovely, mise!” he ssid, 
away he went with it to his pantry in highest 


ry ted 
“It shall be as smart ag a newly-pain 
figure-head before she sees it again,” he r ’ 
Gelightedly. ‘I don'ts mind baying & 3" 
tins of paint myself to make it pretty, = 
bit of bright stuff to cover it. Bless ber li 
heart | she'll not know it again.” iene 
And he was right. She certaialy did 00%, 
as will be seen hereafter. ‘! 
Fiorence de Liele worked away diligen\’y, 





Mr. Thornton shall come and help you down so did Dawkins in his pantry. 





oso emneeeste: 
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She was once interrupted by the good old 
patler to tell her that Mre. Thornton would 
be with her soon after twelve, and that was 
all. She finished painting the flower-stand in 

quarters of an hour, and stood admiring 
it, brash in hand. A 

«There ! that is the finishing touch!” she 
said. ‘‘Iv’s done, and how nice it looks! I 
have worked like steam atit. I began ata 
quarter-past eleven, and now it is jass twelve. 
I'll stand this on the side table to show Min, 
and get on with my other work. 

She carried it over as she spoke, and set it 
down, casting lingering looks at it as she left 
it there, and placed an Ingoldsby chair upon 


the on the table, 
wf am well repaid for my trouble,” she 
taagel. “I wonder everyone does not do up 
own farnitare! That stand is made to 
look new at the cost of about threepence, and 
three-quarters of an hour's labour! How can 
be so foolish as to pay for farnished 
rooms when they can do them up themselves 
for next to nothing like this? How pleased 
Minnie will shall finish painting all 
these to-day if I work hard. I would do more 
than that for my sister. Poor girl! She has 
had a sad life since she married, and the 
pinch of poverty is so new to her! Oh! it is 
too bad of papa to be so down upon her, 
Natarally he was vexed with her marriage, 
bat he might forgive her. I do hope I shall 
have no visitors to-day. I want to get on 
with my work,” and she began again painting 
with a goodwill. 

An elderly man entered the room, and 
paused to gaze at her, with a look of astonish- 
ment, He was far from handsome, bat he 
had » wonderfally kind face. He had been a 
fine looking fellow in hia day, being broad 
and well made, and above the average in 


ht. 

“What! alone, Fio!" he exclaimed, going 
forward with extended hand, and a quaint 
smile playing upon his lips. ‘Good morn. 
ing, my dear, Have youused Pears’ soap?” 

* No, Uacle Dick,” laughed the girl. ‘Don't 
you see I am using Aspinall's enamel?” I 
am as busy as @ bee, and cannot leave off 
+ 4 et talk.” 

;- , my child, is very much over.rated 
for ite industry. Is works only in the 
pleasantest season of the year; the rest of 
- a = — slaggard. Any animal 

which does its daily lab 
the be a, ly our beats 

“I never thought of that,” acknowledged 
Fio, readily,” but I'm awfally busy, =e” 
,_ ‘Too mach so to shake hands, my dear?” 


ing 

“Ob! I think my time will ran to that,” 

the laughed, and she suited the action to 
mz wees, ~~ left off with an apology, 

ope i have not painted you as well as 

the chair, Uncle Dick. I am Mtraid I have 


ae Well, - 4 hands." 
‘ aie, you have, a little,’ he 
admitted, ‘bat I oan get it off,” and he 


drew his handkerchief from his pocket. 

Ob! yes! wish sapolio,” she said wickedly, 

ia wyceented to olean everything except 
“Well, he returned, gravely, ‘'I wish some 
People would wash their Ronste with it, 
= Tear're Bleck enough.” 

Continued working, b 

* him with a smile, - atta aeitin 
re a why do you pose for a pessimiat ? "’ 


“Eh! what sort of an animal is that?” 
Me anewered, pretending not to understand. 
ay all use such long words in these days. 
sin a were not in the dictionary when I was 

“I think most of tham m 
uncle,” she cried merrily, - 
sane it anyone knows, I think I onght 
ee #0, my dear,” he said, with hia fanny 
oe I have hadan intimate acquaintance 
eae Me dictionary ali my life; in fact, I 
pm write a letter without its aid yes. I 
ye have one at hand; and, if the trath 


have been, 








must be told, I spend my life near it, forI{ ‘I! Oh! not exactly. I found the things 
carry one in my pocket, and that is as far in | in the lumber room, they have been there for 
as I can get its contents. The big words are ages, Of course, they are papa’s really; bat 
altogether too much for my memory. I never ' he can’t want them, and if he had thought 
could spell them, or remember them either. ; them worth selling he would have seen to it 
At school they stated that I wouldn't learn, ; long ago. Papa has been asked by a Mra, 
but they were wrong—I couldn’t.” , Somers to meet her at Southampton. She ia 

“ Yet I have alwaye heard you spoken of asa, the widow of his old college friend, who died 
very clever man of basiness, uncle,” in India two years ago, and he went off at 

“I daresay, lassie, I could always see when , once, which leaves me a few hours free. He 
two and two made four. Some folks, you know, ; felt obliged to go, and he hoped to catch the 
try to make five out of them. Bat now, my train. Evidently he did, or he would have 
dear, explain to me just what sort of an animal | been back ee 
& pessimist is! I have heard it talked about,| ‘Oh!’ exclaimed Richard Rivers, comio- 
bat some people seem {to view it in one light, ally. ‘‘So Sir John isnot to know.” 
and some in another,”’ **Not on any account,” replied the girl, 

“ Well I think it is rather a disagreeable readily. ‘‘ He won’s forgive poor Minnie, nor 
sort of animal, Uaole Dick. A pessimist takes ; will he give her anything to help her. I have 
a dark view of life, and regards the present | broached the subject many times, bat it is 
syatem or constitution of things as radioally | useless. I believe he would leave her to starve 
bad.” before he would help her. I do, indeed. So 
“That's me,” cried Mr. Rivers, excitedly, |I have made up my mind to do my best for 
“I never quite knew what my politics were her without his knowledge.” 
before. Iam glad youhave told me. People| How Unole Dick laughed. 
say, ‘are youa Tory?’ I shake my head, no,| ‘Oh! you women are fanny things,” he 
‘Are you a Radical?’ I shake again. Now, cried, “ very, very fanny.” 

I shall answer Im a pessimist, and that | ‘‘ What is there fanny in wishing to help 
consider them all radically bad. Bat Florence, my sister?” she inquired, in a nettled tone of 
my dear, have you painted your lips?” voice, ‘I can’t see the joke at all.” 

“No,” Flo answered, falling into the trap} ‘'Oan’t you, my dear?” he said, unable to 
which he laid for her. ‘‘I hope not. Is there , stop laughing. ‘ Well, ladmit I can, I¢ is 
anything on them?” and she began to wipe | not the wish tohelp Min; thav’sall right. It 
them with her handkerchief. is the way you carry it out. The case ia this. 

Richard Rivers laughed at her heartily, and | Your father is angry with Minnie, and will in 
he placed his arm about her waist, and looked | no wise assist her, nor will he give her any- 
down into the fresh young face. thing; so you wait until he has gone away, 

“No, lassie, I was only in fan. Your lips , and you present her with his goods, which you 
are ‘beauties without paint.’ I only meant say esd perfectly sure he would not give 
that you had not given your poor old unolej her self, 
one kiss this morning, What has he done to| ‘' Now, is the idea not infinitely odd? com- 
offend? " ing, as it does, from one of the best girls alive, 

Florence raised her hand, and caressed his| too. You can’t help it, my dear, I suppose. Aa 

a I said before, women are fanny things. The 

‘* Poor old nunckie! That was too bad of | gentler sex have strange ideas of meum et tuum, 
me, bat the trath is, I wasthinking of some-| Yes! I remember little bits of Latin still, 
thing far more practical than kisses,” and she | sometimes, you see. Your idea about the 
embraced him affectionately as she spoke. furniture is strange! Now, is it not, my dear? 

“My dear,” said the unole, ‘I should say; What! won't youadmit it? Well, that’s odd, 
kisses are very prastical, They may certainly | too, for you have a clear head in most things. 
be used in practise, or applied to use!” You mnet excuse my laughing, Flo. I don't 

“Hallo! Uacle Dick,’ cried Florence | wisb to annoy you, bat I can't help it. You 
merrily, ‘You oertainly must have been | seem to me like one of those people who dis- 
studying your dictionary |" cover that twoand two make five. I can’t see 

“T own the soft impeachment, my dear,” he | it in the same light, I confess.” 
laughed. “ You're sharp! You had me there.}| ‘‘Oh! Uncle Dick, how unkind you are!” 
Yes, Ihave been getting up that word, and , cried Fiorence De Lisle, ‘‘ Every one turns 
was anxious to show off my knowledge; but, against poor Minnie, and jast because she 
Flo, you're not as glad as usaal to see me. | married for love, even though she would be so 
Come, what's up? It isno use to try and/poor. Surely it is all the more reason for 
deceive old Uncle Dick. I never saw you at , Sesieting her! I have often wondered why 
that sort of work before,” and he imitated her you have not done so, Uncle Dick, You are 
action of painting. ‘' You may as well confess | usually so kind.” 
atonce. Any pots boiling, eh!" *Umph ! Have you?” he returned, ‘' Well, 

“Yes, uncle, a quent We one!" and she no doubt your sister can give you the reason.” 
nodded knowingly to her relative. ‘I wantto} ‘As to the furniture,” she went on, indig- 
finish my boil, and fiad it real nine jam, and | nantly, “ why, the lamber-room has not been 
nots hash or stew, before night, as I have opened for years! Not mine to give, indeed! 
rad this one day to arrange everything in. a Unole Dick, I didn't expect that from 

0 you see?”’ | you!" i 

“Well, no, not exactly,” he admitted. “I| ‘I’m very sorry, my dear,” he replied 
oan't think what you are going todo, unless quaintly, pretending penitence; ‘bat you 
it is furnish the summer house, and autumn | know I'm bound to speak the srath it I speak 
is the wrong time of year for that. Better | at all; and nothing you have said in the least 

changes the fact that the things, poor as they 





wait till the spring.” z 
‘“‘ Sammer heave, indeed!” eng are, ams to aimed — That admitted, 

i i. i $ oO ag you please. ’ 7 

indignantly I will tell you w I am you Fay : — omit it,” the girl. 


going to do. I am going to furnish some 
rooms for poor Minnie. She cannot afford 
apartments, in fact, ahe cannot afford anything, 
poor girl! Bat unfarnished ones don’t cost 
nearly so much, you know, and they might 
manage then.” 

Mr. Rivers sat down, and began to laugh 
heartily. 

“I gee, my dear,” he said. “So you are 
smartening up these sticks for your sister.” 

“They wou't look like sticks when I have 
done, reat agsured,"’ returned the girl, brightly, 
‘and Min will be delighted with them!" 

‘Bat to whom do they belong?” persisted 
the old man. ‘You can't possess any old 
farniture, Flo!” 


** Uacle Dick, you are & regular old horror!” 

‘* Thanks, + so he replied, calmly. ‘‘ No 
doubt, my dear, you're quite right. It doesa 
man to see himeelf as others see him, If 
minds were mirrored there would be very few 
conceited people about. We think a good deal 
of ourselves ; but if we could see into the 
hearts of even our friends we should acon find 
that they don’t think much of us, It is 
humiliating, bat true, believe me!” 

“Unole Dick, you're in a bad temper to- 
day!” said Fio. y 

‘ My dear,” he replied, “do I find you in a 
better 2?” 

Bhe was obliged to laugh. 
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“ Wby did-you notvlet me-know you were:; ‘hbw'youw carried out your knombedge.of how 
coming?" she-said.: IT would them havetsied:| to and two make fiar, Uncle: Dick; bat I 
to ba amiable, Tho¢rath is; Dhave-no time+to:' highly disapprove of bamgadng, Ohd yon. men 
exttertain visitors to-day.” | of busiaess;'’ she continusd;:-wickediy, ‘‘ what; 

“ Visitors; eh |" he Jaughed, with a strees.| strange thingsy ou are;.strange and not, to be 
on the word; “‘ bat-I don't. agually. lee you. understood’ —. even’ high+minded). ongs like 
know, nry dear, one-way orthe-others Phave , yourself! What you cell a» hengaia I.call 
come to. 1 I bave- given: two. of my!) imposing upon the upfortumde peryon who 
servants a holiday, and aum-notgoing back40 | trusts in yous A bargain may ba av advan- 
the teuder mercies of the hoasermaié-! There, | tayeous purchase, lint is cannes. ba a fair 
don’t mind me, my-dear!’’ and: he- drew: his.' exchange, or it-would bemno bargainiatall, In 
easy chair olése to. the fite, and made bimeelf  allvraiters ofcommicresctbecxauanges onght 
comfortable, ‘‘Imagine Pm) not) hers; Go! to be-equitab!e: tnvaj bargeiaiitis. nebe In, 
on painting: other people's: goods witha clear. feet; Unole: Dick, acbaxgain  is.ani immoral, 
conscienoé, and ‘pive+hem away That would. srausaction."’ 
be difficult 46 find .@ trae-diotionary:explana- | Mr, Rivers rubbed his head, 
tion of teh) lassie! You would be desoribed:| [don't take alli that in,’ be asid, help- 
a8's near relation ‘toa generouselurshwarden, | lesebyy “ Very likeky, my dear. Yoa must be, 
I should say, Talking of churchwardens, Dll) right; I amesnre. You speak with»ag much 
have a'pipe, although my bring dees notohamcey | decision andi authority. Lill think.it ons if 
to be-emactly that shape, It with keepoff you'll allow me, and see how many I-can 
colio from the smell-efthat nestypeink You make of) its Your flow of: language rans 
don’é object to smoke, I know; even thoupl» ; beyondame;: washes me away, in fant,. Fio, a, 
Sir John does!" light forcmry: pipe, please. 1’ agree. to; your 

‘““Phen you know-wrowg, Unola Dick)!" re-\ term, Unesilenced! Ii¥tellme tales. What) 
plied the girl, orasely, ““L iagsherited my: ) 2 have-to amy Vil say te your face, a any 
father'sdislike +o it,” vate. As to your father, I've owed him a, 

“Tnboritedt No; Filo! Iemusthave asme. geuige ever simoa he esrvied: off wy: pretty 
on since: ther day I saw you with. Leslie niece wixp/had promised to take case of me 
Menmers. ie the summenbouse; for- Jie waa alémyodays. Diavecntsen thought ehe might 
smoking” sei@ the ol@ man, wickedly. | hawe waitedy poor soul.’ 

Blorence putdeva ber ‘brash, and looked.as = = “Wiel, unole, it;would) have been rather 8 
him. long time now. Wonkdn't is? And papa wonld, 

“ Unole Dick, what hasqometoyou? You're ayeshedioamse ta complain.” 


CHAPTER 1¥, 
“THE MICR rLuAy |” 

Eroresce ps. Lisus, laid, down; 
asd wen to sit with ber zistar, on beg bene, 

‘*Min,” she said, ‘it is dslighttal to tice 
you in the old. homaegain., Lwigh. yon cou 
came, bagk altogether, Theze ig; plenty of 
room, and I an 00 mowers 

“Ab 1 it is useless to thigk.of that,” ren: 
Mes, Thornton, sadly. “Iam, stead eat 
will never forgive. ma, nOw, bas held ont 
180;long..’ 

“ We mustdive,ia hapa, Min,” 

* Even if wadia in depair, eh! dear?, Oh! 
Flo, if it were not for yea.what Wado? 
Lehoald, hayewied,lang ago. Sill, yon gaunot 
always siaud,ia the gap like this, Ips. im. 
posaible., Yougs sllowauce.ia only a, 
aften all, aud won't lant for-ovag,” 


eat-in. potemerpaieip dines, Tihs 
'* That-ia unfortonse ¥, }FRe,, 
® pound lefé. Ldon's. ming for “i 


Do not.lopk 90. utterly dejsoiad,, g 
muat ba.dome, amd I think I know the way, to 
doit. Your nent, nomda an awlal. item, init 
noe?” 

‘‘Ti.is, indeed. Yet we; camnokget cheaper 
lofgings ia which euy lady, et ty 

‘Yea! You could, take unfarnished.ongs,” 

“Bab, Bio, wa can't live.so,empty.zoome. 
I have heard of a woman who..waa ao good 
that she thanked Heuven.. that. she had a 
pillow to.lay ber -head oon ,when she. had 





altogether horrid‘ today!” * Ofoue thing I ana centsdp. Hea would have 

‘* So you remarked Sefoue in-slightly-differ- complained whether he had cause; or no,” 
ent words;”” | resorned. Mr. Rivers, dryly, ‘John aever 

** Well) surelp-it ie better te vargcthem® %& || -toses\a chance,’ 
little, or my remarks might grow'monotonems. | [Vo wenktothe mateh box, and carried him 
Smoke it yor ite, I don/tanind: nach. We! gover some:ventaxs 
will air the reem before @ come diome,’' | I forgot that you wanted to smake far the, 

a T should think i¢wall guad it')" be laughed, | mement, Umele Dick;’’ she said, “ bat Min’s 

with slthis painte bout, , Coming in put it ont of my bead, and we.hkeve, 

She didn't reply tod 

That hintabonut Mi Manners had quieted ; 
her very much |! 

**Uneley’" she: said quite affectionately; as 
she went over'and kissed “him, and etrokeWhia, 
grey hair, ‘ Dom'ttevusquarre). We really 
hewve heen-qaite disagreeable to one anatker 
te-day. I'm sorry ‘for my paps. You «won't: 
eey enything-to papa about Mr, Mannezs nor, 
the forniture; now, will'yow?” 

Mr. Rivers seemed'more amused than ever. 

“Oh, telling the ‘trath. isc your idéa of:| 
quarrelling, is it, my-dear? Well; evidemtly, 
I mustetudy my divtionary a litshemore,. Aw I 
said: before, wond aro need: su differanthyvin 
theee deya that Poan’efollow thei meanings. 
Thave been'very foud of you, Pia, for:yenr 
mother’s-sake and your own too; bo wemen 
—they knock me out of time altagetber; ' 
end thraeting-his hands deep dewey imo his 
pockets, he stretched oat his feet before tha. 
fire, and jiegled Kis soins with: avery comical 
exprestion of face, 

nuie entered the reom unseen, and seming 
towards him laid her han@ upom his 
shoulder. 

“What o pleasant sonnd, Unele: Dick!" 
she said, with a sad emile, ‘ It is, rmguyeleng 
day sine I could do'that. tia music to my 
esra”” 

It wae characteristic of the mean that: he 
showed no surprise at seehig: beev there, 
although, knowing that she waeforbidden tha 
houee, he felt it, 

“ You've no coins to jingle, eh"! he re: 
marked, calmly. ‘* Well, try your kegs; they 
eound jaet'as nice!” andi he begem to shake 
hisin another pocket inetead-of theocine, 

“Yes,” remarked Mra. Toormton, bat it 
is useless for me to cffer the batoher a key. in 
exéhangs for a mmtien elop: He wouldn’t 
take i#,’” 

* Untees yo gave him the-leck with it, my 
dear, then, it might-be worth hie while, A 
ohep coste, say, ninepence, You oan’t get much 
of a lock for that sum. The-buteher'weaild 
probably, in that transaction, make am excel- 
lent bargain,"’ 


“Ab!” laughed: Fio, “ that was; I suppoze, 


yet bid: her welcome,” and: she, placed: her 
| areas about her necks and kissed hax, themlaid: 
hembgnéia that-of theis Uncle Dick. ‘' Come 
now; you two, moust ‘kis? and’ make. friends,” 
she-seid, earnestly. 

‘‘ 1 peall: be.onlgstoo glad,’ answered Mrs. 
Thornton, ‘“ Williyou muke it ug, Uaole 
Dick?” 

‘ Barkis is willing, wypdean,’’ he xetunncd, 
kindly, and: hisued her acooxdingly; then, 
taking the vesta, he lightedyhia pipe, with 
every sige of sutisfaction. ‘Now LI, aball 
grow move-amiatile you'll fiod my dears, 


influence is, 1s’a what toe old. svamenoall ‘a 
soothative.’ Talk away, ginis|; laban'sJisten, 
or, if I do, I shan't epi,’ 
He Jett off suddenly and.glanced’ at Minnie, 
and asked in.® whisper,— 
“ Doerwhe knowabant¢heilambar, Ivo?" 
“No, nos yes; I am goidyrte teik Hier.” 
 All‘vight,my dear; fire aways Saal be 


father, when he aska for them they will be 
gone, and no one will know wheres. He won't 
be surprised: It happens)in every) establish- 
ment—even mine, small as.it is., Lf things are, 
nov inquired for for xeme tima,thep disappear. 
Te mut: have d to him many. times 
before in hia walk through life. Isie s, usaal 
domestic: «xpariemce. Toe servamae ray 
nebody has seen the things 
takem them! I often thiak it I mald anly 
get hold-of that rascally thief and misobief- 
malber, Mr. Nobody. I'd put the. begger's head 
in’ ohaneery, and: that. I wen!d,’ and Mr. 
Rivers shook hie fist aa if be real! p meant is, 

“Then you will keep our counsel, Uacle 
Dick,’ bagen Bio. 

‘About the farniture and Mr. Menmera? 
My dear, I'll not forget. As: to John, what 
the eye docs nov see the heart does not.grieve 
ebent, Toore, take no noticsof ma, ‘Talk 
away a9 much as you please. I’m going to 
sleep,” saying which he deliberately unfolded 
® clean white silk handkerobief, and, placed it 
over hie head and cyes, jast leaving his pige 
in view. 





| beenctaliting so fist that. we really. have not 


under tite «ffeots-of nigoting, ors whasteverthe  izam me. 


nobody has, 


nothing else, and thet pillow waga.conple of 
bricks. I'm nos gond, and.I conlda’t. And 
} we certajaly can't. fognieh them, ourselvas,,’ 

* Perheparit, is nom aa sigappsaible ag e 
j iaaging, Minnie, Listen to my, plan, Im 
‘going Ww give you, the farmatare ops of the 
laomber-coom, Papa will, newer maas.it, apd 
when he does I shall just tell him what I 
have done, wish, it. ‘Tlosn. mo one can be 
blamed bas me Unole Dick considera. am 
rebbing. paps, bak L don’s look at is inthe 
lpome.tighs, end.be admita that hisd 
 Kkoawlegge ia limited! ITycadl it. belpigg you 
in‘a righs and ‘proper manser.”’ 

“ Bat, Flo,.1 wonldn’’ ask, papa for a pin 
after the way he has — pega pn tar 
Robert's wife, indignantly, ‘‘ Iiis 
remerks na prevented my hneband 
from getting employment. He need not, take 
the, bread out.of our meaths, even it he won't 
help ue himself,” 

"Be quiet, Min, can’t you? Yon cap leave 
all. that to me, Yon, cam, accept.the things 
It ig, no business of yours where! 
gesehem. I tell you wili canfesstobhe pater 
when it becomes necessary to dO 80 j, 
we Will live in.peace. Attar dinner, Bébert 
muet,go and take two unfurnished roomé, 
aud aé 80QN as is ia dgpk Dawkins will, haves 
cans at, the gate, and he aud Roberh must 
bondle the things jin ae quickly as possible.” 

There was & movement, usder, tha, waite 


glad ‘ef sq things, navdoahs, Aa to your, silk handkerchial, and an eye 


Delongingito Unele Diak. ? 

“ Why, the paint wili be. wet,” he,awid, vi 

“Unele, Dick, Uncle Dick,” oried . 
‘* you mean eld thing! You're Tiatening, Ae 
you promised us that you wouldn't. “ff 

“No, no, not exactly,” he replied. “!® 
more than half asleep, bat I jaat cana 
word, my dear, thayia ali,” and hie ey@ of 
appeaxed once more behiad the bandkerahie’. 

Minnie and Florence smiled, and thaigrme 
went,an. talking. 

* Robert will be here ry dont, 208 
will help me to thank you, and 4 a 
will | pe Dera sgn aia. He thinka there 
is no one like you, Fie.” ‘ 

“* And so he ought,” vantmured Uncle Diek, 
under the handkerchief. hero 

“ls was awfally good of you to ask pare 
to-day, Flo, otherwiae,weshould have a 
dinner. We should ba very bappy it pea “4 
not co poor, dear, but thas is bards ® 
often don’t know whore to get a moal, ots 
you, And how are we. to pay off ett "aid 
Weowe two weeks, and can's lesve 


paid.” 
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Unole Dick ataréed up, and diving for his 

‘pook, took. therefrom two five-poand 

0 There! "he cried, 88} @ flang them into 

Minnie’s lop. *‘ There! t ay a pound of beef- 

yeas, and—end keep tb 4 reat for breakfast!” 

gud he retired behin ) sis handkerohiet agen, 
gsthongh hehad been polled by a string, 

Bat he could notev 4de his niece's thanks, as 
pe desired to do. 

She olntched the, ‘notes with eager fingers, 
asd, ranning to l.¢m, flung her arms about his 

«Ob, uncle, thank you so much! How can 
Lexpress MY gratitude? ”’ 

« Don’t etpress.it,”” he replied, impatiently, 
«don't believe in sentiment, No one was 
ever gratetal to the man who can do nothing 
more for him !"” 

“Im glad you have woke up, Uncle Diok, 
in both senses of the word,’ said Filo, emiling 
athim. ‘' Poor old Min is gratefal for what 
she has; Iam sure, and will be equally eo for 
fntarefavoure. I can’t think why you never 
thonght of it before!” 

‘Por a very gpod reason,” he answered, 
almost crogsly. “She never asked me, and 
gben I advised her not to disobey her father 
shetold me to mind my own business! So, of 
course, I obeyed her," 

“Thave never regretted that disobedience, 
Uaele Dick, paor aa I have been,” Minnie 
answered, prou of “ still I am very sorry I 
apoke to yon as I did, I was very rude I'm 
afraid!” : 

“That's all right, my dear. As to regret- 
ting your marriage. of course you wouldn't 
acknowledge that. No woman ever was born 
dester a radnee to of: They all de- 

areas happy as happy can be, poor 
little dears, They won't adtins thempelves in 
the wrong, erpecially on that point |” 

The door opened, and Mr. Thornton entered, 
looking a wreck of what he uzed to be, and 
depidedly shabby. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Uncle Dick, ‘* What 
Plo, more proscribed relations ! Poor John! 
Twonder whether he experiences any very pe- 
collar and ynpleacant sensations at these 
titange doings in his abeence!” 

Mr. Thornton advanced, and shook Mr. 
Rivera's extended hand. 

“I should not much mind if he did feela 
little queer,” he langhed, ‘I am sore with 
him for the way he has treated. my poor wife. 
A little kindnesa and help, from. him would 
have saved her much aoffering.”’ 

“Ab!” exclaimed Miunie, brightly, dis- 
Playing her money. ‘‘Some ona else has 
assisted me, you.see. Robert, you must thank 
Unole Dick for thi.’ 

“Tndeed, I do so most sincerely,” he re- 

» 8nd shook handa with him again, 

although Mr. Rivers tried to get off. 

'Flo,” seid Mr. Thornton, “ thia ia plea- 
fant, and like old times to see you under your 
own roof again,” 

Pe Humph!” amended Uncle Dick, “ It's 
a ® roof, Robert, not Flo's. He paya the 


“True,” returned Mr. Thornton, “ and 
that made me hesitate to come, althongh we 
felt that after Flo's kindneas we could not re- 
“T invitation 80 warmly expressed. 
zi cannot think, Mr, Rivers, how you and 
Manage to. get on with my father-in- 

“Well, you see, heis not my father-in-law,” 
answered Uncle Diok, emeniio, “ nor do I 
~~ nything from him, or perhaps I should 
oy} As it is, the boot is qnite on the other 

8! In fact, he expects something from me ! 
Ue Pm Bir John will not quarrel with bis 
ss yo wot lt he knows it! It ia the 

world. Ev i i 
mryon — «are is always wanting 

, tis net a very nice way, then,” straok in 
Mig. decidedty, “Ta sae work.” ** 
teinad would I if Peould get the work,” re- 
ion we Thornton ; ‘but take my word 
1 1t ig not easy in these days, whatever it 


a Gest'to get employment,” 
_ Why “ont yea turn tutor again?” asked 
Unole ‘yick, 

“sWhy, yon zee, I couldn't leave Minnie. 
‘Tm macrfed!" 

*‘Well, thank Heaven, I'm not,” chuckled 
Mr. Rivers, 

‘‘And papa would be a nice person for 
Robert to refer any one to, wouldn’t he? He 
would give him a good character |” 

‘A hot one, I expect,” laughed the old 
man. 

“Yet it is terrible to have no settled 
income,” said Mrs, Toornton, sadly. 

‘No settled income!” retorted Uncle Dick. 
‘‘ Why, of course you have, and id was fixed 
tightly on you when you married, On! 
indeed, yes!” laughed the old fellow. ‘‘ Have 
you not a Bob every day?” 

Fio clapped her hands, 

‘‘ Hear, hear!” she cried. ‘‘ Uncle Dick, 
you sre coming out.” 

“Bat joking apart, Mr. Rivers,’ eaid 
Robert Thornton, ‘‘can you suggest apy- 
thing? I will gladly take advice.” 

‘Literature ought to suif you. You're a 
man of letters,” answered Riohard Rivers. 

‘*T have tried, and am told I have not the 
pen of « ready writer.” 

‘Ah! and you can’t purchase one, eh! 
Robert, although you can a ready reckoner!” 

‘‘T can’t indeed, I would if I could.” 

“T heard that you wereanactor! Sir John 
waa storming about it the other day.” 

‘Then he was kinder to me than the press 
critics,” replied he, cejeotedly, ‘for they 
distinctly said that I was no#, and had no pre- 
tension to be. Still, I am doing something in 
that line, although [ have no part now.”’ 

“No part! I don't understand. What 
do you earn a week?” 

* Nothing!” 

‘‘What, give your services, poor a3 you 
are?” 

** Well, the truth ie, there is a dinner scene 
in the play I appear in. Tey want a man 
to eat. The actors can’t manage it; they are 
well fed, and would suffer from indigestion ! 
I am made up to look like the chief actor. I 
eat the dinner for him, and retire.” 

Uncle Dick laughed till he oried ! 

“ That’s the besi thing I have heard for a 
long time,"’ he egaid, ‘‘and the moat novel 
method of earning a meal.” 

** Bat one a day is not much for a hungry 
man," grumbled Mr. Taornton ; ‘‘ and, besides, 
there is such a short time to eat in, I still get 
down all I can !’’ 

‘I believe you,” retorted Mr. 
amneedly. 

‘tT never knew that I had a large appetite 
till I had so little to satisfy it with,’ con- 
tinued the young man. ‘And I have been 
qnite seedy of late, so was obliged to ga to the 
doctor, confound him. He hasn't done ms 
one bit of good either, and he io.not paid yet.’’ 

‘* Well, what did he say to yon?” 

‘¢ Oh! of course he told:me to do heaps of 
things quite impoesible to a poor man; and 
when I explained that to him he advised ma 
to eat porridge! We almost live on it, and I 
told him fo.” 

‘* And he-said?”’ 

** Toon Jeave it. off! I feel ont of heart, and 
tired to death. I have been sitting down at 
home doing nothing all day.’’ 

“Well,” replied Mr, Rivers with a grin, 
‘that ig not very exhausting provess, 
surely!” 

While they had been talking Florence De 
Liale had settled berself to her painting 
again. She here glanced at her uncle, 

“TI don’t know,” she 6914, “Ithick itis, I 
fancy Bob would fcvi better if he were 
occupied. Oome, hers is another brash. 
Suppose you help me by painting this table,” 

He took the brosh frem her hand, bub 
shewed no desire to begin work; on the con. 
trary, he looked at her ina melancholy fashion, 
and asked,— 


Rivera, 





mey have been, fottmerly. Heaven knows 1| 


‘s Flo, dear, ia it not mearly your léincheon 
time? I want my dinnerwwially.” 

Shs glanced at the clock. 

“ An hour to. wait yet, Robert! 
take a glass of wine-nae a stop-gap ?”’ 

‘Happy thought,” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
‘Shall I ring the bell?” 

“ By all means,” she answered, “ order what 
you like, Bob.” 

“T have another happy thought, my dear,” 
said Uncle Dick, merrily. ‘ T'll have some 
whisky,"’ 

“What alone?” che asked. 

* Oh, no, Fio,’ he answered, wickedly. “I 
don’t care to drick alone; Iprefer it in com- 
pany.” 

The girl was eamueed. 

‘“*You know I did not mean that, Uncle 
Dick.” 

** Well, what did you mean, for here’is Daw- 
king, I'll bave whisky, Dawkins; the others 
will give their own orders. Whisky and 
seltzer for me,” said Mr. Rivers. 

* Yea, sir.” 

“And I'll take. claret,’ strack in Mr. 
Thornton, “So will joa, won/t you, Min? 
What for you, Flo?” 

‘‘ Nothing, thanks; but, bring up a,cake, 
Dawkins.” 

‘Whisky, claret, and eclizar,’’ summed up 
Robert Thornton, finally. 

‘* Not mixed!” broke in, wicked, o]d Uncle 
Dick, to the great. amusement of the, butler, 
who dearly lovad his jokes. 

There was.a loud knock af the hall door. 

‘Mr. Reginald’s. knock, as I'm alive!” 
exclaimed Dawkine, coming to.a dead siop in 
the middle of the.rcom,.and then; as. suddenly 
rushing forward. 

The others all looked af each, ojkar, then 
laughed. 

‘Is this your. doing:tgo, Miss Tie?" aeked 
Unele Dick. 

‘No, Iam innocani this dime, nungkie, I 
am as surprised as you are,’’ 

‘‘Hamph!"’ he laughed, ‘! Mare. progeribed 
relations! Itiaedd!” 

Handsome, bright-faced, langhter-loving, 
love.making, naughty, bas charming young 
Reginald De Lisle barat,into the,toom. 

‘' Dawkins tells me I shall find yon all, here 
except the pater, I’m inilack. Iam just glad 
to see you, all again, A family gebheripg,eh?’’ 
and he kissed. the: girla; shaking, handa,all 
round in his cheery fashion. ‘ Thie.is senight 
for sore eyes. It.is along time since wa were 
all together like this—nat,since Minnie and I 
got ourselves disliked. I suppeee.there’s peace 
in the pig market again atlast?.” 

‘*Peace, Rex! You would see, if. your 
father were to woelk, in at, that,door, now. 
Way, I don’t. believe, the.xoot would..keep on 
the honse!’’ laugbed Unole,Diok, 

‘‘What! Have I not kept: away: Ipng 
enough yet, uncle? Surely tha, old ‘gemtle- 
man has had time to forgive my-youthfal 
follies! I heard that he had gonevoff some- 
where in a high wind. I called im at his 
club, and one of them told me so—saw hit for 
half a mionte, be eaid. on) hiss way to same 
station ina hansom., You see, I thought if I 
went to him at the club he wouldn't beable 
to slang me before the fellows, and I should 
find out by his msnner how the Jand lay.” 

“T oan tell you that it will be highend dry 
if you want maney,"’ said Blo. 

‘Well, I confess do. Thatis ane of ‘the 
reasons I made up my mind to comp-todey.’” 
“Ab!” answered Fio, ‘that id so likeyou, 
Rex. I was:afrwidiso.” 

“Oh! but I had other and still atronger 
motives,” he asaerted. 

‘Are you in immediate want of cash, 
Reginald ?”" qaestioned Uncle Dick. 

* Rather!" be exclaimed, merrily. “T am 
cleaned out, swept, and garnished? 

Mr, Thornton sighed, and Jaid hishand upon 
his shoulder. 

*‘ Roginald,” he said, with deep melancholy, 
“T have afellow feeling for you. Times are 


Will you 





changed with us, indeed, since had the care 
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of you, I kept you out of mischief shen, ard | 


you kept me in cash.” 

* Yes, confound it,” answered the youvg 
fellow, lightly. ‘“ We bave played cur cada 
badly. You and Minnie should bave hidden 
your feelings better, and kept ycur secret. I 
only wonder the governor did not find it ont 
before, the way you two usedto spoon. I did 
my best to ward off suspicion. I always told 
the pater that Min was after knowledge when 
she was after you, you know. I conidn's do 
more, and it was virtually troe. A pretty 
Isgzon you taught her, master Bob, to conja- 
gate the verb to love.” 

“I don’t regret it, Reggie,” said Minnie, 
*' notwithstanding our poverty.” 

“No, girls never do regret marryirg,” 
laughed Uncle Dick ; “ or £0 they say.” 

Dawkins here entered with the wine, acd, 
hearing Mr. Rivers’s speech, he was doing his 
beat to keep down a broad grin. 

Flo, as hostess, went to the tray at once, and 
poured out some wine. 

‘‘ Claret for you. Bob! Here, R:x, open the 
seltzer for Uncle Dick, Havea glass of wine, 

. It will do you good!” 

‘What! Only seltzer, uncle?" said Reginald, 
a3 he prepared to let the cork fly. 

“Oh! a leetle whieky first, my oy,’ 
Jaughed the old man; ‘‘jast a thimblefal to 
cheer the cockles of my heart, ani an «qual 
quantity of seltzer."’ 

* Ah! I see; a tailor's thimble, Uccle Dick. 
I understand how to mix it for you. 


Reginald sat down astride a chair, with his 
arms on the back 


“Now, girls, all your attention, pleace. I | 


have something very important to tell you. 
How do you think the pater would like me to 
marry ?” 

“Todo what?" cried Mr. Rivers, almost 


choking himself with his whieky, and sitting | 


bolt upright to stare at him. 
lad is off hia head! 


“ Pshaw! the 
You have heard in 


nearly every paper in England that mar- | 


riage isa failare,and now you want to try 
is for yourself!" 
“Well, why shouldn't 1?" 


“ For many and various weighty and good 


reasons, dear boy." 

* Well, don’t let us hear them now, Ua:je 
Dick, I want to get on with my story. Girls, 
I'm in love!” and he louked up at them with 
bright, honest eyes. 

**Of course youare, my dear boy!"’ lanzhed 
Flo, “It ig a chronic state with you, with 
slight intervals for refreshment. I have 
scarcely known you ont of love since yoa were 
ten years of age, I don't believe a travelling 
4runk would carry the locks of bair and 
souvenirs which have been bestowed upon you 
by your many loves, and you have as many 
slippers as the proverbial favourite curate. I 
cannot keep upeven with the names of your 
sweethearts, to say nothing of their histories, 
which you always confide to me with brotherly 
affection |" 

“Ab! I know,” answered he, a little shame- 
facedly. 
that’s all over now. I’m done for this time 
—the real thing, you know, and all that.”’ 

“No,” answered Fio, rather impatiently, 
‘* Treally don't know, That's where you make 
@ mistake.” 

“ My dear old girl,” said Reginald quizzi- 
cally, *‘ youdon't mean to say you have never 
felt—er—dear me I don’t know how to 
desoribe it,”’ 

** Reginald,” eaid Uncle Dick with pretended 
severity, ‘‘ such feelinga were never intended 
to be described. Pray, don't attempt it." 

** Uncle has a teazing mood on,"’ said Fio. 

“Well, that is better than the gout,’ added 
her brother. “ Bat do listen.” 

“ Yes! do,” strack in Richard Rivers, ‘‘ Let 
us hear about Rex's latest. 

** Yes! my latest and last. There will never 
be another, I can tell you. Oh! Uncle Dick, 
she is such a little darling—so pretty and 
winsome that she will make even your stag- 


L'il join | 
you in a split!” and he handed the glass and | 
contents to Mr. Rivers. Armed with his own, | 


“I admit that it used to be so, bat | 





emine ud 


By Jove! she iss Deaaty 
if ever thers waa o7e,’ and he ran bis fi>gsrs 
throngh his cai!) haw ia an: xXsited fashion, 
U c’e Divs re.arced him cusiuns'y 
“Isis strangs he remariei, 
Gelizisas facey men aaill love should injure 
the cpiss! 11] warract no ove eles can see 


these verf-ctiuna : 22-p* yourselt.” 
“Not g-3 my Race’a  perfestional” 


Dick. che’s ac arge!! ’ 

Od! inden! 
the ol€ man. * Hiveson aahked shem ut home 
—hes home, | mesu? You inset ive usder the 
femerceof wii a9 Woman 80 in the least know 
what she 12, $°u know.” 

““That'a troe, qaite trae,’ replied R bert 
Thornton, spprevinglys 





“Do yon apesk fiom «xgerience, Bab?” 
asket Ucele Dick 
* Yas! Ido,’ he avawered, with a smile, 


“T lives tevo yeara ander the same roof with 
Misnie before I offered to her, and knew that 
; she wae q°ite the haat woman ia ths world.” 

“Ah,” iaoghed Revered Rivera, “ T vonfeas 
| you scored one there, Bob, aad L'il mark ap the 
peg myself. ' 

Fio iaid down tha brash, and walked averto 
give ber brother ia law a kearty slap on the 
back. 

‘Yoo shall have my laa pound for that 
epeech R .bert."’ she ssid, really affected. 

j; © Doo's make rash promis, my Gear,"’ 
_ @track in her Ucsle Dick. * Teere is no know- 
ing what else 500 may want it for" 

“Do let me ccntinne shout Roae” cried 
Reginald, impstiectly. '* You will all love her 
directly you 2e¢ ber,”’ 

“In your shoea, my dear Regio»ld,” said 
the old man qnaint!y, “I should soarcely 
think that desirable.” 

** She is ag sweet as sweet oan bs,"’ continued 
the lover; ‘‘and if I were in the pater's 
position I shouid he glad to see my son settle 
down into a respectable member of society. 
S.oaldn't yon, Unole Diok?” 

“T never had a 20n, sol am cota fair jadge; 
but, nevertheless, I am acre I ahonida’t. I 
look upon matrimony as an insane csire on 
& man’s part to k-ep another man’s daaghter. 
As to your being a reapectsble memb=<r of 
, society, R-x— well, [ll betieva that whea I see 
| it!" and he laughed heartily at the idea. 

“Bat, Ucole Dick, you bad that icsane 
desire withons being married, for you know 
you would gladly have kept mother if papa had 
not taken her from you!” oried Filo, 
triumphantly. 

* Ofcourse, of course. She was my relation, 
; and had a nataral claim opon me," he 
answered, 

‘** Aad is not a man's wife?” she asked. 

**None whatever,” he replied irately. “‘ Aad 
that is where the absurdity of the wife's 
| gister’s non- marriage act comes in.” 

“Oh! you wish the law against it done 
away with, then. Idon't. I ehonldu’s feel halt 
aa comfortable it I thoaght R thert wag always 
wishing me dead to marry Filo,’ exclaimed 
Mra. Thornton. 

** Well, my dear, thatis scarosly an elevated 
way to regard the subject, and if I were Bob 
I should not ba flattered ; bat if he were snch 
& &c:mp as that he might as well be in love 
with Fio as anyone else," 

“* Make yourself quite happy, Min,” langhed 
Fio, “I wouldn’s acorpi him, remembering 
yoar views! ’ 

“I can't think what people want to get 
married for. But if they must do such foolish 
things—yes, and two or three times over, of:en 
—who would taks eo much care of the children 
as their own auat:? Toe law is radically 
ae. and ought to be amended,”’ said Uacle 

iok, 


“Bravo! You should speak in the house. 
Yon would carry even the bishope."’ 

‘* No, my boy, I’m afraid not,” replied the 
old man, shaking his head. ‘I don’t believe 





lthe bill will ever pass. The bishops 
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ra .de up theiz minds not to swallow ites ae 


ive’a sisters!" 
‘ Well, I shall have no temptation 
vay," remarked Reyinald, ‘for my Rose hag 


| no sister—no relation’ at all, in faot,” 


‘ Happy girl!” agesed Mr. Rivers, with an 
approving nod, ‘aud happy you!" 

* Da you think the pater will make 9 fagy 
=bont is?" inquired Reginald, anxionaly, 

* What weight of metal, dear boy?" askeq 


| his uncle, 
exclaimed R-zinasid in anger. * Woy, pr 


“None. I love her for har own dear gelt 
alone. It is my greatest satiefaction that she 


Y_a thick so?" dryly saked | bag nothing.” 


‘ Nothing," cried Uacle Dick, with a sheng 
of his broad shoulders, “ Then I am gure he 
will make a very decided fuas about it,” 

*Oae way or the other,” answered the 
young man. with a very flashed face, ‘I mean 
to marry her. I couldn't live without her,” 

“And I am equally sure that, in your im. 
pscunions position, you won't be able to live 
with her,"’ laaghed his uncle, ‘' You can't exist 
ou air only, however pure and good it may be, 
No, my boy, not while you are in this material 
planet, Ask your brother-in-law for his 
experiences. Fio is going to give him her 
last pound, so you need not hope for anything 
cut of her pocket money, though she would 
give it to you if she could, poor girl, nor can 
she farnish rooma for you with Aspinall’s re. 
earrected tables and chairs Tae lamber-room 
once clearsd, even Fio will be done.” 

‘No, Uaole Dick,” answered Reginald, 
laying his hand upon the old man's shoolder, 
as he rose and stood besidehim, ‘'Of course 
she can't, but you oan; and you will, aa you 
have often done before, you kind old fellow. 
Now, wou’s you? You have no one to con- 
sider but yourself, and no one to consult. It 
you saw my Rose, you would not hesitate for 
one second I know.” 

‘* Heaven bless me,” oried Mr. Rivera. ‘ you 
will never lose anything for the asking, Rex, I 
am to help you, indeed, to teach you to disobey 
yoar father, in fact. Nonsense, Diecipline 
must be maintained. Moreover, if I provide 
for you, yon'll never do anything for yourself; 
and I must then do the same for Minnie and 
Bob, Flo, and all my relations. I can’t make 
fish of one and flesh of another. I am not 
Midas, my boy, although they called me soin 
Birmingham, and you know I am not money: 
meking now. Yoar father always said you 
were the coolest hand he knew; and, by jove, 
I believe he is right. So you think I oan help 
you, do you? Which means, of course, keep 
you and your wife! Good idea that of yours, 
very !” and Ucole Dick chuckled quietly. 

“Bo I consider,” laughed Reginald; “bat 
the oase is not qaite so bad as you imagine. I 
shall, of course, try and get some work todo.” 

“Ask Robert how he fares over that? 
retarned his unole, 

‘‘ Badly enough,” confessed Mr. Thornton. 
“Look, Rsgivald, this is the result,” aad be 
deliberately tarned out his pockets. “ Empty, 
you see, notwithstanding my esger search.” | 

Reginald imitated his action, and tarned bis 
own inside out also. . 

“Mine will match yours, Bob, bat that ia 
before T begin work." 

‘With Rose by my side I must sucosed, 
and shall have energy enough to do wonders. 

* So far,” broke in, Florence, “ I am atesid 
you have expended all your energy in getting 
into mischief, Rex. You are old enough 10 
be wiser now.” 

“Sol am. I tell you I'm going to ectile 
down. Otcourse, I have been foolish; m0? 
young men are. Bat I coaldn't help it this 
time. It wasimpossible! It was all arran 
for me by fate. I didn't seek it on this 00% 
sion! I was at Oxford on the Thames, #0 
the little darling was out in a boat, 
upset. Of course I rescued her.” that 

‘Sarely she waa notalone?” remarked 
disoreet young matron, Mra, Thornton. Lisle 

‘ What if she was?” asked young Ds Ato 
atanding up for his absent fiancée. ‘' Ios gir! 


have no pleasures, and inda!gs in no pasties 
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she does not happen to possess 
we of relations? You would like her to 
jjre like @ BOD, I suppose ?"’ 

«[ certainly don't approve of her going on 
ibe river alone,” said Mionie, demurely. 

« Well, I don’t suppose she will be much the 
gorse for that,” retorted the brother. ‘‘ Any 
oy she went, her boat was upset, and I saved 
iyrlife; and, what is more, having done so, 
{mean to take care of it!’ 

«My dear boy, don’t be absurd!" struck in 

“You kaow papa would never consent 
joyout marrying a girl picked up in that way. 
Youcan’t think seriously of a chance acqaaint- 
wo, of Whom you know nothing! You will 
i over this the same as before!” 

“Qenfound it, Florence,” cried Reginald, 
indignantly, ‘‘ don’t speak of my love for Rose 
though she were a pill to be taken at bed- 
jime. Of course I know all abont her. I told 
you before she is an angel; and that ought to 
aiity apy man.” 

“hope youll not find her too fluffy, my 
boy!” suckled Unole Dick. ‘If I had gone 
infor a wite I should have liked a saucy flesh 
sod blood one myself, not an angel !’’ 

“Listen to Uncle Dick!'’ cried young De 
Lisle. “ We shall hear of an old man's dar- 
ling yet 1” 

“More likely a young one’s slave, Rex, if 
youare going in for matrimony!" retorted 
Minnie, not t00 pasate. 

“Tam sorry that ie your experience, Min," 
be returned, in her own coin, ‘‘ I confess I had 
thought better things of Thornton.” 

“Come now, that is rongh on me, Rex,” 
la be. “I don’t think I deserve that.” 

“ And [thought better things of you, Regi- 
nald, I soarcely expected to hear you talk 
such utter nonsense,” cried Minnie, in anger. 
“T, for one, am not going to receive this girl 
aa a sister,” 

“ Who is she ?’’ inquire Flo, superciliously- 

“ Her name is Rose Hanbary ! 

“Who was her father?” 
Divk. 

_ “I never asked her,"’ returned Reginald, 
impatiently, ‘ I sm content toknow who her 
husband will be.’’ 

“Really, Reginald, you ought to be more 
cuetal,” said Florence De Lisle, gravely. 
“Remember our name and position are good, 
Touare neither high enough nor low enough to 





please yourself in sach a matter. | 


King Cophetua could choose a begyar.girl for 
ee He could afford to do it, you can- 


“Mind you act up to your tall-talk, Mies 


Mio,” replied her brother, irritably, ‘ By-the- | 


bye, [met Mr. Manners as I came along, and 
be particnlarly asked after you!” 

4 It is no matter of intereat to me who you 
net,” returned Florence, defiantly. ‘I don’t 
pretend not to understand your remark. Mr. 
: and I are friends, and if ever I do 
fiemy heart away to him, or any one else, 
liltake care he is a gentleman, and knows 
_ grandfather was as well as his 


“ Manners i i i e 
Uncle emg is a barrister, is he not ?" asked 


ini * briefless one!" retorted Reginald, 


ae The briets will come, no doubt,” said 
orence. ‘' He has brains, which is more than 
“a be eaid of every one.” 


eaning me, I suppose,” laughed her | 


wotber, who could not remain out of temper 


lhe ims cap fits you can put it on,” answered 
“Thanks. You're awfally kind! Now 
Unole Dick, are not edntiens susutiee things? 
OW Rose is fortunate in having none.’’ 
— means you wish you had none 
urself,” said Flo, with an indignant look. 
beaks me, I won't bave Flo's feelings hurt,” 
out Unole Dick. ‘‘ She has more ballast 


than all the r ’ 
“Well, 8) of you put together,” 


Young De 


she should respect mine,” anawered 
Lisle, warmly, 





“Then, Rex, you snouldn't indalge in qaite 
80 many,” laughed Mr. Rivers. 

‘** Uaole is right,” eaid Minnie. ‘‘ We ought 
not to quarrel with Fio, She is our right- 
hand. She knows what you are, inald, 
and naturally thinks you will tire of Miss 
Hanbury, as you have of other girls by the 
dozen, and I believe so, too.” 

“I am very much obliged to both my 
affectionate sisters for their faith in me,” he 
said, bowing politely. ‘ Well, anole, if you 
are going to smoke [ will join you,’ he con- 
tinued, seeing that Mr. Rivers was refilling 
his pipe. 

‘Thank you, no. I am quite satisfied with 
the amount I make myself, I don’t want any 
more,” 

Reginald laughed, and looked very much 
inclined to be mutinous. He stood poising 
his cigar between his fingers, longing to defy 
his uncle, but he overcame the desire. 

‘“‘ Very well, uncle,” he said at length, after 
& battle with himself, ‘I have no wish to 
annoy you.” 

They all looked at him in astonishment, for 
it was so very unlike Reginald de Lisle to 





asked Uncle 





give up to anyone. 

** Hallo!” oried Uncle Dick. ‘‘ In the name 
of Fate when did this come on?” 
| ‘Ever since I have known sweet Rose 
. Hanbary,” he answered. ‘She has improved 

me with her gentle inflaence.” 

* Flo,” inquired Richard Rivers, gravely, 
; ‘have you ever seen the complaint in this 
: form before?” 

‘*T can’t say I have,” she admitted. 

I shink it must be dinner time," said Mr. 
| Thornton. ‘‘ Fio, I do believe that you have 
, remembered that my favourite dish is ramp 
: Steak and onions. It smell¢ delicious cock- 
ing,” and he sniffed at it delightedly. 

‘** There is no accounting for taste," laughed 
Uaoole Dick. “If Sir John were here you 
would hear quite a contrary opinion. Regi- 
nald, my boy, I hope he won't take it into hie 
head that your sweetheart is related to the 
Allen and Hanbury’'s cod liver oil, or the idea 
would not be palatable.” 

At that moment the door opened, and Daw- 
kins appeared with the once old oak shair, 
which he had painted white, picked out with 
| blue and red, and a very bright-coloured 
cretonne was covered over the seat. 

“It is not nearly finished, Miss Florenee, 
, but I thought you woald just like to cee the 
| effect !'’ said the old batier, with conscious 

pride, as he gazed with admiration at the 
' change he had wrought. 
| Gracious, Dawkins,” cried R-ginaid. “ Are 
you decorating that for the Lord Mayor's 
| Show?" while poor Miss de Lisle stared at 
: the wreck of the handsome chair in dismay. 
| §Saddenly there was a violent knock at the 
' hall door, which they all knew well. 
: Dawkins flew, leaving the chair behind. 

‘It's Sir John as sure as eggs are eggs!’ 
' exclaimed Unole Dick. 
| “Yes! itis papa,” whispered Fio, turning 
a very white face towards her uncle, “ and he 
will never forgive me.”’ 

** Don't be downhearted, lassie,” he replied, 
cheerfally. ‘‘ Of course, there will be a breeze, 
but it will blow itself out in time,” 

** And you will stick to me, Uncle Dick ?"’ 

‘* Like a leech,” and he took her hand and 
| pressed it. 

**Obh! I don't want to get Flo into trouble,’ 
cried Minnie. ‘' Let us out of the window.’ 

‘There is not time, my dear. He ia 
coming,” said Uncle Dick. 

‘*We will hide behind the soreen, then. 
Get papa out of the room quickly on some 
pretence or other, uncle, and Robert and I 
will slip away.” 

There was no time to consult over the ides. 
, Tasy all, however, seized upon it sudcenly. 

The ex-tutor and his wife rushed behind 
, the ecreen, and Fio and Uacle Dick flang the 
half painted farniture in after them anyhow, 
while they each seized a decanter from the 
table and held behind them, in company with 


} 


{ 
| 
! 


——eee 
the wice glasses, and put the tray under the 
table. 

‘ [ think I'll stay now I am here, and tell 
him boldly about Rose,” began Raginald, 
bat the tone of his father’s voice in the pas- 
sage made him change his mind ; and, instead, 
he stood back behind a heavy tapestry curtain, 
meaning to make his escape the moment he 
saw the chance, behind Sir John’s back. 

The Baronet entered in a towering passion, 

‘* What is this smeil in the house?” -he 
cried, addressing himaelf to Flo; bat it was 
Mr. Rivers who answered him. 

“Onions, John! Did you think it was attar 


of roses ?”’ 
* Onl = morning, Uaocle Dick! No, I 
did not ; but I have distinctly said I will not 


have onions cooked when I am in the house, 
and I expect to be obeyed. Fiorence knows I 
abhor them.” 

** And Florence also knowa I adore them [” 
returned Uncle Dick. ‘‘ Would you have had 
her refase me a steak and onion luuch when I 
fancied it? Sarely not, Jchn? Dear Marion 
would never have done 60.” 

‘‘And you were not in the house, papa, 
nor did we in the least expect you,” said the 
girl, apologetically. 

‘* Not in the least,” agreed Uncle Dick, “ or, 
of course, I shouldn't have asked for it, We 
all know you like to be master in your own 
house, John.” 

“Did you order paint and tobacco too, 
Uncle Dick?” asked the Baronet, still in 
anger, 

* Not that Iam aware of, John. That ie, 
of course, I have been smoking. Fiorencs 
did object, bat I overruled her dislike to it. 
Anything more to say, dear boy?” 

““Unole Diok,” ssid Sir John, sternly, 
‘you're trying to screen someone. I have 
known you do it before.” 

‘: What if I have, John! There's no great 
sin in that, is there? Come and wash your 
handg, there's a good fellow. I—I want to 
have a chat with you. Do keep yourself cool,” 
and Unole Dick caught him by the arm and 
tried to lead him away, but Sir John was not 
80 easily led. 

“I believe that scamp Reginald is in the 
house,” he said, fariously, ‘‘and I have poai- 
tively forbidden his coming. I lost that con- 
founded train owing to a street block, and 
went to the clab. There I learnt that my son 
is in town.” 

“I'm greatly interested, John,” chuckled 
the wicked old unole; ‘‘ bat if you have for- 
bidden Rex to your honce you eurely don't 
think he would venture to disobey you, do 

ou?” 

" *‘ TI am certain he is here,"’ said the Baronet, 
decidedly. ‘ Why, I found an empty whieky 
flask on the hall table in company with a 
tobacco pipe, and the Pink'un. Who else 
bat Reginald would go in for such an abomin- 
able combination? He is a disgrace to his 
family.” 

*: Not so bad as all that I hope. John. Do 
come and wash your hands!- Why, they're 
as black as the coalhole." 

“T really do not wish to wash, Uaole Dick. 
Black! Of conrae they are. Have I not got 
my gloves on?” he answered, irritably—so 
irritably that Regiaald determined to be cff, 
aad moved, 7 

Sir John tarned suddenly and eaw him. 
At the same moment one of the articles behind 
the soreen fell down. Uncle Diok jamped, 
and down went a wine glass out of his fiogere. 

Sic John tarned from one sound to another. 

« What is going on? I insist on knowing!"’ 
he exclaimed, sternly. ‘‘I wiil not have 
mysterious goings on in my house. I will not 
be deceived. What is the meaning of all this, 
Florence, and what are you hiding behind 

ou?” 

‘*No, father,” she replied, ‘I will not 
deceive you. I was wrong to ever think of 
doing so,” and she boldly placed the decanter 
and glasses on the table, and picked up the 
tray. 

{ “No, John, we won't deceive you,” laughed 
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Unole Dick. “ We wouldn't if we could, bat ‘Weert was Bishop Latimer barned to Reawy fashionable ledica-attem thiak. they 


we can’t!’ He picked up the broken pisces 
of the wine.glass, and placed them before the 
Baronet. ‘‘ There’a yoar property, John, I’m 
sorry it isa little dameged,” and he placed 
the decanter’ with a bump upon the tray. 
Sir John looked at them in anger. Hia eyes 
struck out sparks like beaten steel, 

“ Kindly explain,” he said, as calmly as he 
could. 

«We will,” said Flo. ‘My sister and her 
husband are almost starving. I asked them 
here in your absence to.day, to give them a 
dinner. I also have been trying to paint up 
some.old farniture ant of the lamber-room to 
give them. Yes! you are right, Oar poor 
micguided Reginald is here too. Bhow that 
you have a heart, Forgive and welcome them,” 
and she threw back the folding screen, and dis- 
played the fugitives and the furniture! 


(Zo be continued.) 
ee 
FACHTLA. 


‘Writ, may I hope, then, dearest, that at 
some time IT may have the happiness of mak. 
ing you my wife?” ‘Yes, I hope so, I am 
sure,” she replied, ‘‘I am _ getting tired:of 
soning fellows for breach of promise,” 

Souxpay ScHoor Tracusn: ‘ Miss: Fanny, 
what are we toJearn from the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins ?" Miss Fanny {aged 
ten years): “Tat we are always to be on the 
look-out for the coming of the bridegroom.” 

‘I reen,” seid the young man to her father, 
‘ thatexistence without your daughter would 
be only a dreary task, whose completion could 
noi come too seon.” ‘ Very well,” said the 
old gentleman, “ take her, and presently you'll 
feel the same way, only more so.” 

Baricx-couar, Temene.—Long Yankee opens 
the door and walks in: “ Air you a lawyer?” 
‘+ Well, I’m praotising at the bar.” * Practis- 
ing, air you! Wal, I guess you won'’é do, I 
want some feller: that has got further along 
than practising,” 

Lapy (in employment office); “Ag there is 
only my husband and myself in the family I 
think:you onght-to be willing to come for less 
than youask. There are only two persone to 
cook for." Domectio: “ Bat, mam, when I'm 
wid you there ‘ud be three,”’ 

Miss May Tonz : “Oh! Edith, dear, do you 
knew that Fred actually proposed te me last 
evening?’’ Edith: “Jost as I expected,” 
Mies M, T.; “Why did you expect it?” E.: 
‘Why, when I refased him last night he:said 
he would go and do something desperate.” 

Taar awrot Hussanp: “ I'm sure onr baby 
has & remarkable memory.” Wife: ‘I’ve no 
doubt the precious darling bas. And what 
makes you thiak so?” “If it hadnt it 
conidn"t remember so many things to cry 
about daring the night." 

Lawyzr §tantey ; “ You'll have to signa your 
maiden name to that documens, madam," 
Mrs. Hooley: ‘* Be gorry, we hov been married 
that long I forget it. Phwhat was it, Pat?’’ 
Mer. Hooley: ‘‘ Sure I used t’ be that attentive 
* your cousin Katie I forget meself phwhich 
one of yez I married.” 

A BODY SERVANT, newly engaged, presented 
to hisamaater a pair of boots, the leg of one of 
which was mach longer than the other. ‘‘ How 
cowed it, Patrick, that these boota are not of 
the same length?” “ I raly don’t know, sir; 
but what bothers me most is that the pair 
dowuséaira are inthe same fix,” 

Con, Yerawr: “ Did you hear that Baron 
NogoSd has married a rich girl?” Judge 
Peterby: “Ien’s he blind in one eye, and a 
oe y fast sort of a fellow about town?” 
‘Yee; butag far as eyesight goes she is worce 
off shan he ig.”’ “How so?” ‘' Well, while 
he has lost only one eye, she seems to have 
Jos} sae ase of both, otherwise she would never 
have married him,” 


death?” asked a teacher, in a commanding 
voice. ‘ Joshua knows," said adittle girl at 
the bottom of the olass. “ Well;’’ said the 
teacher, “if Joshua knows, he may tell." “In 
the fice,” replied Joshua, looking very grave 
and wize. 

Miss Crara (to Featherly whois making an 
evening call): “ Poor little Bobby has swal. 
lowed a penny to-day; and we've all been so 
much worried about it.” Featherly (some- 
what at a loss for words of emoouragemant) : 
“Ob. I—er—wouldn’t-worry, Miss Clara; a 
penny is not much.” 

‘What has given you food for so much 
earnest reflection, my young friend?” asked 
the minister at the Sanday-school picnic, 
meeting little Johnny sitting silently by the 
roadside. ‘‘I was wondering,” replied the 
penitent young scamp, “ whether I’d jast eaten 
® mushroom or toadstool,” 

Easitxy Removep.—‘‘Livok here, Davis," 
exclaimed the manager of the psnny show, 
aghast, ‘‘ you have made a mistake. It wasn't 
an Eskimo gicl I wanted for this department, 
Tt was a Ciroassian girl” ‘ That's all right, 
pir,” replied the travelling agené. ‘' Uiga,” 
he said, turning to the dusky beauty, “‘ go wash 
the black off your face and frizz your hair.’’ 

Way. Busmrzss was Quirt —A lady, over- 
taken by a shower of rain, took refuge ina 
atore, where she employed the time in making 
some purchases. ‘“ You ssem very qniet to- 
day,’’ she said to the obliging salesman, ‘' Yes, 
madam,’ wasthe reply, ‘‘Jast look af the 
weather! What respeotable lady would. ven- 
tare out of doors on a day, like.this 2?” 

An old lady, broughtup,as a witness. before a 
bench of magistrates, when asked to take off 
ber bonnes, refased to do so, saying : ‘‘ There's 
no law compelling a woman to take off her 
bonnes." “Oh,” said one of the magis- 
trates, ‘‘ you know the law, do you? Perhaps 
you would like to come up and sit here and 
teach us?” ‘No, I thank. yon, sir,” replied 
the old) lady; ‘' thereare old women enongh 
there already.” 

A.srory is told of a shrewish Scotehwoman 
who tried to wean her huaband from. the dram- 
shop by employing her brother to. ack the part 
of a ghost and frighten John on. his way home. 
‘*Who are you?” asked the farmer aa. the 
@pparition rose before him. from behind a 
bueb, “I am Auld Nick,” was the reply. 
“ Are really?" exclaimed the old reprobate, 
with. much satisfaction instead of terror. 
‘* Mon, comeawa. Gie's a shake o' your hand; 
Iam married to a sister o’ youra! ” 

‘I'm afraid I'M have to make a compleint 
againad you,” said the captain of the police 
station to the patrolman. ‘' For what reagon, 
sic?” “ For what reason? Why, the people 
on your beat are always creating a disturbance, 
and decent peop!e cannot pass along the strect 
where yeu do daty withont being ingulted or 
maltreated. Can't you praserve the peaca?’’ 
“No, sir, Ioaa’t, There id no peace to pre- 
serve. The people on my beat are fighting ail 
the time.” 

AN erring husband, who had exhausted all 
explanations for late hours, and had no apo- 
logy ready, recently slipped into the house, 
about one o'clock, very sofily, denuded bimeself 
gently, and began rooking the oradle by the 
bedside, as if he had been awakened out of a 
sound sleep by infantile cries. He had rocked 
away for five minutes, when his wile, wao 
had silently observed thea whola mane ivre, 
said, “ Come to bed, you idivs, the baby ain'é 
there."’ 

A RATHER precocioug infants had iis christen- 
ing unfortunately deferred uniil it was uule to 


arms for the ceremony. After the miaiater 
had dipped his fiogers in the water, aud mada 
the sign of the cross on her forehead, the 
unawed obild leaned down, and catching up 
the long sleeve of his white gown, wiped the 
water away, calmly remarkiag,  Baby’s face 
tlean. Don't want wassin; dot it wessed 
* "fore us tummed ont!” 











: day that something horrible was 
talk, and at the font was lifted in its father's | 


mustiearn to: ride on honee back; 
who take up the exercise: rather: lage in lite 
sometimes find it hard tokeep whevaaddle, 4 
lady who had taken several equestrian lesson 
asked her instructor og day: "Wall, Me 
Pammell, have made.good progres?” «: Wel, 
I can’t aay, ma'am,’ caid she insseactor, « 
Nee you rides — well ag yet, bus you tally 

off, ma’am, & deal) more. gracefall 
you did at first!" 7 Ot ne 

Ropais’s' mother had noticed that 
time he went:out into the etreeb wish hee 
carefally counted every dog in sight, AS the 
number increased Robbie grew depressed, ang 
when he reached his two-hundredth dog he 
sighed wearily: ‘‘ Mammy, I am afraid there 
won't be any winters any more,” “Why, 
Robbie, what makes you think. 202" + Hivepy 
dog has his day, doesn’t he?” ‘Oh! gome 
people say so,” ‘Bat it’s trae, isn’t iio" 
“*I suppose so.’’ ‘* Well, then, it every dog 
takes a day, dog days will lass till Christmas, 
and I shall be just ae: hot and sticky.ag this 
all ‘the time.’ And Robbie refased to: be 
comforted 

Ir was tn A Tramcan.—A lady, richly dressed, 
satin a corner of the car, and said ‘to some. 
one with her: ‘'I smell paraffin oil.’ “p> 
do I,” answered her friend. One after another 
got into the car, and the lady in the corner 
sniffed suspiciously, and ws last fixed her eyes 
upon a quiet-looking man near the-door, “I 
believe he's got the oil,” she said‘in « stage 
whisper to her friend, ‘* Theresought to bes 
law-againet carrying pareffin onthe tramcars, 
Sach an odour!” and she glared at the litile 
rasan. ‘I shall inform the conductor,” caid 
the first lady aloud. “I shall inform the 
inspector of the company,” said: her friend, 
with a fixed and glasey stare, ‘ Ladies,” said 
the little man cheerfally, “ hadn't you batter 
move? The paraffin from that lemp in the 
corner has been Grippin' down. om yer ever 
since we started; bat seeing yer both knew 
so muoh, I thought I wouldn't say anything,” 


Brearine rr Gentiy.—T wo soft white arms 
go stealing around his neck, and a fair. peach- 
like cheek is rubbed caressingly against his 
own. te By pre “ Dear /" and 
** Darling old-boy,” and * Don’t you love your 
caramel?” reached hie startled’ ears as he 
vainly attempts to pull himself togevher and 
ayoid the loving, eugar-coated attack which 
he well knows is coming. ‘ Well, danghter 
mine,” he finally asks, “ what is it? Not 
another new dress, surely?” ‘ Oh, no, papa, 
darling!" ‘“ H—m—m, that’s good. . And it 
can’tbe the milliner again?’ “No, papa, 
love.” “ H—m—m, betser still! Iv ien’hthe 
florist?” “ No, no dearest papa.” “ H—a—m, 
Great Scott! You don’t want a trip to Darope, 
do you?” “No, youlovely olddear.” “ Well, 
what in the name of goodness do you want, 
my littlegirl?” ‘Darling papa mine; I dont 
want anything—ah—that is—Jwok wants me. 

Tue New York Sun tella of alittle woman in 
Haarlem who went out of town tos wedding. 
lt. was on that awful hot Toursday. Toshour 
for the ceremony drew nigh; the guests were 
all assembled, and no one co gay a8 she. Sad- 
denly into the midet of the joy skalked the 
uniformed figure of a messenger with & des. 
patch. It was for the little woman, who, 
when she caught the firet glimps? Aa 
straightway fell to sobbing and to Janghin3 
and to bagging some one to catch her, becanée 
she was going to faint, and to telling per 
gasps bow she was perfeotly certain Jobn “4 
been sunstrock, because he always se 
eensitive to heat, and that she had know. 

going to 
And then she paused 4 
encugh toask somebody to opsn it 7 on 
please, and ali the guests gathered silently - 
sympathetically about, and sadness fell opm 
their souls, while the parson himeelf es: 
the envelope aud read in pra} er-book 10 “4 
‘* Mrs, Susan Brows,— Where are wy ae 20 
troasers?—Jonn.” Bat Mrs, Sagan 20% © 
exouse for Jobn. 


happe a to her. 
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SOCTETY. 


AsrRacBaN trimming, will, be largely worn 


kitts of walking dresees, 

Tas King of Sweden possesses tha most 

aimble collection of Gobelins tapestry in 

gorope.. 1# was purchased mainly by Gus- 
YI 


reer be pleasant news to many to learn 
hat walking skirts are shortened again, and 
gil. probably remain short.all the winter. 

A uncer stained glaes window, which has 
heen placed in Wedmore Cbareh, Somerses- 
shire, to commemorate the Qaeen’s Jabiles, 
wd steo King Alfred’s connection with the 
petish, has been unveiled. 

Irhas been caid that nervous disorders are 


noise: in. the. world, what with machinery, 
sect music, and the ehricking abyle of talk 
in which many folka indulge. 

Tasnz isno prettier material for a piano 
cover than a piece of’antiqne brocade. In the 
case of the upright piano, now so universally 
weds piano scarf or a- wall banging-of em- 
proidery is an ornamental addition. 

Tus Scltam’s wives are divided into three 
dase, Thereare five of the firat, twenty- 
tour of the seoond, and two hundred and fitty 
oithethied.. It is aodersteod that he thinks 
of establishing a fourth class, 

Iuncs velves wafera have. descended, in 
showere on the biack net dresses which are 
still'in demand for ordinary evening weer; in 

tact, the bigspot. is quite the monarch of the 
hour a¢ & #imminug, and may be seen em- 
bossed on'all sorts and conditions of materiel: 

Tas ubiquitons Empresa of: Austria. is. now 
“ doing’ Alperia. Her apparently inexhanueti- 
ble list of incognito designatsons.. ia wholly 
derived from | English somxoes..and, while a 
Lisbon and Gibraisar she. would‘answer to po 
dthername than that of “ Lady Nicholson,” 
slthoughas leas five or six other; ladies are 
tighttal owners of the designation in question! 
Tar coiffeurs nennre us, that blondes of all 
thades will he supplanted. thia. season by 
anette. Mor some tinge pact there has 
been w great demand for red hair, varying in 
tint from.rnddy gold to crimson.and dull 
Venetian. Bat we are now requested, chame- 
ee © change the colour of our locks to 
r) 8. 


Bionyear the Queen has four cloth jackets 
madé at & certain Wast-end establishment. 
| jsckot ig of a different thickness, to, suit 
tedifferent degrees of temperature; and our 
loyal Mietres: ig ae exceedingly ecnsitive that 
iti detects the difference of half an ounce in 
te weighs of bor jacket, To prevent: any 
Om Civagtiefaction, enc jacket ie 
custatly weighed before.it is sent. home, In 
Wmecases one soi.of battens has. hed to. be 
wplaced by another not so heavy before the 
teen's jroket contd be pronounced perfect, 
Ta: newest autumn table decorations are 
wi pretty and artistic, consisting of a 
Wingling of fruits and flowers, each group 
assorted in tint as though by the hand 
& purist, No contrants, are permitted); 
Werything mast harmonise. Parple plums 
we atranged with biogsoma of the clematis 
tokmanii ; greengages with shaded foliage, 
@ the graceful flower of the hop. Peaches 
| S80ombined with white or paleat pink roses ; 
| ow plume with yellow roses; and parple 
a chrysanthemums or dahlias of 
a» Geep, rich colour. Rosy apples are 
off with the reddest of rm each 
lente With the other in splendour of com- 
Merion, Nuts lis on a bed of bramble leaves, 
: td offfrom green to brown. Pears rest 
pape leaves, the pinker kinds consorting 
bis eprnation 8. The varions clusters look 
utifal On stiver dessert dishes or those of 
tis shina, which our great manvfactorers 
With each other in producing. 





ihie winter, especially round the ends of the, 


on the increase because there ig much } 
' like that of France, ison thedecreage. Accord. 
_ ing to the atatiatical year-book of the kingdom. 





STATISTICS. 


Twenty-ntnz thousand three hundred and 
twenty. six doors and windows were found open 
by the police at night last year. 

A yaw illostration of the distances.of the 
stars.is that it wonldtake all the Lancashire 
cotton factories 400 years to epin a thread 
long enough to reach the nearest star, at the 
precent rate of production of about 155 000.000 
miles per day. 

Tue inhabitants of the earth number about 
1,400 000 000; of these 45,000,000° die: every 
year—aboutonecachsecond. Thereare 3 064 
languages spoken, and there are more than 
1,000.religians, The. number of men is about 
equal to the number of women; and the average 
of life is about thirty-three years. 

Ir appears that the popujation of Belgiam, 


the average increase in the population between 
the years 1871 and 1880 was 321 per cent- ; 
between 1861 1870 it stoed at 316 per cent., 
then it fell to3-03 per. cent. between 1885 1887, 
then still lower down to 297 per. cemt., and 
finally in 1888 to 2:94 percent. In this cal- 
culation emigration has no weight, for it is 
based on the births only. 





GEMS8. 


TueErs are no dayg in life s0 memorable as 
those which have vibrated te some stroke of 
the imagination. 

Beware of the vulgar things, words and 
people, as you wonld of, the gemtleman in 
black and red, for valgarity and sin are first 
cousins. 

A DISCONTENTED man ig shnaned by all; 
while a contented one becomes:a magnet of 
attraction around which everything that has 
life in it gathers just for the pleasure of bor- 
rowing a little of his sunshine. 

A «aoop inclination ig bat the first rude 
draught of virtue; bat the: finishing strokes 
are from the will; which, if well disposed, will 
by degrees perfect; if ill-disposad. will, by the 
superinduction of i habits, quickly defacs it. 

‘* Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,’ or con- 
quered difficulties, or achieved glory; but 
insolent assumption is more contemptible 
than a lack of moral,conrage. Ba cetermined, 
fearless, energetio—not. impudent. Stick up 
for your own rights with all your soul and all 
your strength, bné never, infringe a hair's 
breadth on the rights of others. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Fornircre To BricnTten.—Wash with sosp 
and warm water, dry with a soft cloth, and 
rob up. That keeps formitare very bright, 
Bat if clean, use-a little furnitare polish on a 
damp rag, and rab up. 

Tw cleaning small onions for pickle or other 
purposes, leave. them an hour in hot water, 
and they will pop out of their jackets like 

pes, and will not barn your eyes while 
oing it. 

Pioxiep Eac3.—-Boil one or two dozen eggs 
until hard; when they ave cold remove the 
shells, and stick in each three or four whole 
cloves; put them in a jar containing vincgar 
and two deep red beets ; let them remain two 
or three days, and serve cut in halves, 

Por Pourn1.—A peck of roge leaves, gathered 
perfectly dry, strew over balf a pound sali, 
and Jet them remain two or three days, then 
mix half a.pound bay salé, sone lily leaves or 
lavender, one ounce cloves, one natm:g, grated, 
two or three bay leaves;some fresh rave leaves 
may be adiad from tima to time, bub more 
salt willebe needed, 


.# 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Englishman. proposes laying desp.sea 
electric cables by means of submariae boats, 

Horsz. cars from Cairo.to.the Pyramids by 
the time winter sets in—only think of it! 

In Germany water.pipes ars made of glass 
With asphalte covering to prevent fracture. 

Tue light seen through the naw eye. pisce of 
the Lick telescope will be two thousand times 
as bright as that seen by the naked: eye. ‘ 

A ceneraLofficer of the Rassianarmy hag in- 
vented # shirt of mail, which isaaid’to be extra- 
ordinarily light, irpervious to boilers or aabre 
thrusts, and cheap to manafasture; 

Prorte who persist in reading in bed are re- 
commended by a French oculist to sit up in 
bed with the book, and to bathe the eyes with 
weak salé and water before going to sleep. 

Tue tomato is having a great run as a medi- 
cinal. agent, espacially for biliousuess. One 
correspondent assures a leading journal. that 
he found in the tomato a.specific for a chronic 
throat trouble, 

Ove ostrich farm at Port Angusins, Sonth 
Autstralia, contains seven handred birds worth 
one handred dollars each, and the yield of 
feathers this year is expected to be worth 
seven thousand dollars: 

Tue export of canaries from Germany is 
very large, Every year abont one. hundred 
and thirty thousand of these birda are sent to 
America, three thousand to England, and 
aboat two thousand to Rassia- 

Bourrerruies are to be the next victims of 
fashion. The new. fans are decorated with 
the beantifaul wings of these insects, which 
are caught in hundreds for the purpose, the 
body, antennm, and legs being sketched in 
afterwards by an artist, who also paises in 
groups of flowers, over which the butterflies 
appear to hover, 

Or novel applications of electricity there is 
no end. Bakers are now. using the eleotric 
motor as a bread-mixer, and are thus enabied 
to doin four or five minutes an amoant of 
work that would otherwise require. hours of 
handlabour. A writer in a meaicalpapercays 
he has,frequently obtained, much, relief fram 
facial neuralgia by applyiag em inesadeseent 
light to the part affected. 

A mopzrRn’ leotarer on health says, There 
is not one man or woman in,ten thousand who 
can afford to do without seven or eight houre 
sleep, All, those stories written about greas 
men and women whosleep only three or four 
hours & night mske very interestiag reading : 
but I tell you, my readers, no. man or woman 
ever kept healthy in body and mind fors aum- 
ber of years with less thaw sevem hoars sieey. 

Tas lion cub presented, to the. Qaeen by the 
Sultan. of Sokota, and now lodgea in the lion- 
heuse: at. the Zoological Gardens, shoold ba 
seen before he changes (or rather loses) his 
leopard spota, which will fade away, as he 
becomes older. At: present: they are: lize 
freckles on-a young face, but very litele darker 
and a little yellower than the rest of bis 
covering. He is a pretty creature (as yet 
without label:on hia cage, which is next the 
west entrance door), and his little white fires 
teath seem ag if they maatbelong to an. inno- 
osnt vegetarian, E 

Tre Portuguese; we hear from a friend who 
has been for some time in Lisbon, are gratiually 
beeng brought face to face with a somewhat 
serious difficulty. Iiseemsthat when # copple 
marry, the family may take the name eisher 
of the father or the mother. Now imapgine & 
man having to choose: between Smiva and 
de Vere, Naturally, everyone would choose 
the latter. The consequence is that the Portn- 
guese Smiths, Browns, and Robinsons aro 
dying out by degreas, and, the while popnistion 
ia mounting slowlyup the seale of names, and 
the difficulty is thas the apes.is being rapidly 
approached when every Portuguese will bear 
the same name, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. jay. 


Jacx.—The rule for boats on a river is to keep te the 
right. 


A Tenant.—A tensnt must not remove trees without 
his landlora’s permission. 

1 O U.—An10 U need not be stamped, and {s good 
evidence of a debt. 

Pass.—The first part of the name of ‘‘ Hereward” 
rhymes with “ merry.” 

W. A. M.—Both the aa ga in the Crewe murder 
case were sentenced to death. 

Wants To Know.—We cannot undertake to sey who 
{is the greatest organist in England. 

Tom —The popolation of Birmingbam city is larger 
than that of Manchester city. 

Mavups.—A man snd wife are good witnesses to a will 
in which they are not interested. 

Distressep LanpLapy.—A terant cannot refuse pay- 
ment of rent because the premises are out of repair. 

Fisa —Feed your gold fish on raw fish or raw meat 
scrapings, with an occasional crumbled biecuit. 

CLaupE —A person Imprisoned forcontempt of court 
can be supplied with food by his friends. 

Rraver.—Bank holidays were established by bil 
brougbt in by Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

Iovonamus.—"“ Exceptional” means unusual; “ex- 
ceptionaole means that objection can be taken to it. 

J.8 C—The trial of Benson and others for the great 
turf frauds took place in April, 1577. 

A. B. C.—The police have power to compel ail re- 
freshment-houses to close at eleven o'clock. 

*' Poor Joz."-1. Sir Edwin Landseer d’ed October 1, 
1878 2 Mr. Harieon Ainsworth died at Reigate cn 
January 3, 1882, 

A Oaicxerzn.—It is a matter of opinfon, but Dr 
Grace is still generally considered the finest all-rourd 
cricketer of the day. 

Tzmperance.—The present Licensing Act regulating 
the hours of the sale of drink came into operation on 
10°h August, 1872. 

Ionz —If a County Court summons Is servid upon 
the right person a mistake in the Christian name will 
not invalidate it. 

Dirricutty.—External repairs belong to the landlord. 
The tenant is bound to keep the house internally in 
tenantable repair. 


JacoB.—Equinoctial gales are so called because high 


winds are usually mt about the time of the spring 
and autumn equinoxes. 
Geamuag.—all that can be sa'd is that marians 


have now adopted the rule you mention. Whether they 
will adhere to it is another question, 


Earm.—Mr. Parnell is an Irishman, born in Wicklow: 
Mr. Stanley is a Welabman, born in Denbigh; and sir W. 
Mackinnon is a Scotchman. 


Tur Rosz.—The 7rufalgar and Nile each 11,940 tons, 
are presently the largest vessels in the British navy. 
‘They have each four 80-ton guns and smaller armament. 


A Bap Srectzr—Is is proper nowadays to om‘t 
the ‘'d” from oblige, as it is to omit the  k ” in muntc. 
public, &c., the  u” in control, &<:, 


X.Y. Z.—The Fleet Prison was pulled down in 1815 
The debtors were not released, but were traasferrea to 
the Queen’s Bench Prison. 


Jupor,—A farmer may authorise one person to kill 
ground game on his farm. That person may shoot 
hares, although he only holds an ordinary gun license. 


J. C —The Tichborne Claimant was sentenced to four- 
teen years’ al servitude on February 28,1874 Hoe 
was re on ticket-of-leave on October 20, 1884. 


A Goop Boy.—Berry has a retaining fee from the Lon- 
don Sheriffs, which gives them first call upon his ser- 
—- when two hangings fall on the same day; that 


One 1n Dovst --1. You are entitled to six months 
notice, terminating on the same date as that on which 
} + Fi gee commenced. 2 The landlord is not 


Mapcap.—Tn the well-known horse-shoe nail problem, 
taking the price of the first nail at a farthing and 
roar i for each nai), the total amounts to £4,423,924 

4 . 


Ss mpaTuy.—It is customary to release convicts sen- 
tenced for 'ffe at the end of twenty years, if they bave 
conducted themselves well,and there is no epectal resson 
to the contrary. 


Hannan.—l. In the Bible the word reverend ocenrs 
but once, which is in the 9th verse of the 111th pealm. 
2. The 19th chapter of II Kings and 37th chapter of 
Isaiah are alike. 


SHamrock —There is not much coal in Ireland, nor fs 
it of first-class quality; but such as it is, it is freely 
worked and in manufactures, There fs :b,olute'y 
no restriction in the working of it. 


Fay.—The si about Mahomet's coffin being svs- 
pended between ven and earth is a mere invention, 
and according to Professor Robertson Smitb, tt ts a 

European fable, unknown to Moslem tradition.” 





A Woutp-se TarLon.—The tailoring trade in the 
States is so largely in the hands of Germans and Jews 
that we think a man fs quite as likely to do well at 
home as there, although it is a melancholy fact that bad 
is the best with the tailor at home. 

Zante Currayts —Currants are made from small 
grepes about as large as peas, which grow in the Island 
of Zante, and fn other Greek islands. These grapes 
arow in numbers there, and in the dried fruit 
there isa e trade, 


Rotixe Stune.—Etymologtoally the two words “ re- 
spite” and “reprieve” have the same meaning, but in 


the execution of a sentence, ve” means 
its abrogation. 
CHaruis's Daktrsc —A “ license " means one 


issued by the ArcLb'shop of Canterbury, and costs 
about £30, the stamp duty alone being £5. It 
authorises a marriage to be celebrated in any church, 
o—s place, without regard to the residence of the 
parties. 


Ax XIETY. — are usually returned from the 
colontes especially. But inatead of walting in un- 
certainty and anxiety regarding the fate of your 
missive it would be far better to write to the post- 
master at the town to which the letters were addressed, 
asking him to say whether they were delivered. 


Crarnence —Malmeey is a strong, sweet wine of a deep 
golden hue, made in Madetra, the Cavary the 
Azores, in Sicily, and fn the South of France, of grapes 
which have been allowed to shrivel upon the vine, The 
best is said to be made on Mount Ida, in Candia. Tao 
French call the wine Malvoisic 


43 YOU WENT DOWN THE ROAD. 


As you went down the road, dear, 
The sun sank in the west, 

All wreathed about with rosy clouds 
In tender beauty dressed ; 

Bat oh, my heart was sad, dear, 
Bo heavy was its load, 

As you went down the road, dear, 
As you went down road, 


As you went down the road, dear, 
The day’s joy f llowed you, 
I sat there till the stars came ont, 
And the earth was drenched in dow ; 
The glory of my life, dear, 
That once eo brightly glowed, 
Gave pace to heavy night, dear, 
As you went down the road. 


Since you went down the road, dear, 
I sit there half the day, 

I have no heart to laugh and sing, 
I have no heart to pray ; 

The very flowers are drooping, 
4nd trouble seems to bode, 

Stace you went down the road, dear, 
Since you went down the road. 


Ween you went down the road, dear, 
My heart went down with you, 

To follow, if it may, dear, 

. Your — a wide world throngh. 
nt naug! ight or song, dear, 
My saa life can contain 

Till you come up the road, dear, 
Till you come back again. 


P. T. C.—If the testator has bequeathed all his pro- 
perty to other persons the wife has no legalclaim. If 
there is no will, she can claim one-third of the personal 
property, or the whole of it up to the value of £500. 


DisputTast.—You are right. As far as law is concerned 
a man may be in as many benefit societies as he pleases. 
It is only in regard to children that the law states a 
lMimit, fn order to check infanticide. Of course some 
societies have rules forbidding their members to enter 
more than one other society, but that is another matter, 


TNTERESTED.—1, You had better ask a solfcitor, as 
without reading the whole will we could not answer 
your questions with certainty. If your mother has 
accumulated the money, and it is her own, the fact of 
her not baving spent tt does not destroy her right to do 
as she likes with it. 2. The elder has the rights given 
him under the will—no more, no less. 3 Very small 
per cent. 


On Sorety Penrcixed —The information contained 
fn the little paragraph, in answer to onr correspondent 
*Hereward,” was obtained from an oild-establi:bed 
Scotch journal. We have no reason to doubt its veracity. 
If you write toeither of the newspapers connected with 
the service, you will doubtless get all the correct data. 
The headdress was most probably adopted by different 
regiments at different pe 


An Apprentice.—The master cannot break the terms 
ot the tadenture without incurring a penalty, and the 
apprentice need not accept the altered conditions. If 
the apprentice is not able to do the work as well as he 
should at this pertod of his apprenticeship, the question 
will arise whether the master is not to blame, th h 
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Qieen was gracionsiy pleased to authorise the the 


then offictally recognised and adopted. 
the actual words of the Royal annodecemens’ 7 2% 


Goprrry.—The answer is that a policeman 
to interfere fm all cases where life or pot d. 
danger of violence at the hands of anyone, sang o 
insane. When therefore a lunatic, for whose removi 
the keepers have a doctor's authority, resists so 
threaten to overpower them the policeman must assist 
from 
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particle of it in the eye causes intense 


Frors.—To crystalize flowers, ete, 
baskets of fancy a -y pliable 
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their original beauty, and the 

hold faster than when from a hot sola 
have a light covering of crystals that 
the articles remove the am Se 
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Woen inerosted 
the alum will have the of icivies, Tae 
first dipping of the basket should be somewhat pro- 


tory. In 
be obtained, bat vases, card baskets, cornucoplas, 
other attractive ornaments may be prepared. 


and 

Hovswirs.—1. The so-called New York black cake 
is made as follows, according to the only recipe we 
have :—Take one-and-a-half pounds of butter, and one 


cocoanut cake, take one pound of butter, 
pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of 000% 
nut, one wine-glassful of and ten eggs. Grate the 


dry. Cream the butter, add the sugar, then the besten 
eo stir in the flour, and then beat in the whites. 
Then add the grated cocoanut; beat i 
perfectly light, and then put it in pans to bake for three 
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hours. The oven must be of a moderate 
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proved, d may be claimed by the ap; tice ; on 
the other hand, if the latter has been tly care- 
less, he can be dismissed. 
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